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The Golden Corpse 
(For Donald Malcolm Campbell) 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


TRIPPED country, shrunken as 
heart, 


Inviolate landscape, hardened into steel, 


> 
a beggar’s 


Where the cold soil shatters under heel 

Day after day like metal cracked apart, 
Winter Connecticut, whose air is clean 

As a new. icicle to cut the throat, 

Whose black and rigid trees will not demean 
Themselves to swagger in a crystal coat. 


I hate you as a bastard hates his name 

When your cramped hills are hostile with the white. 
But, every. year, when March comes in the same, 

A frozen river rolling in the night, 

I must go back and hunt among your snow 
Something I lost there, much too long ago. 
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T was not innocence, it was not scorn, 
And yet it had these names and many more. 
It was a champion blowing on a horn, 
It was the running of a golden boar. 
It was a stallion trampling the skies 
To rags of thunder with his glittering shoes, 
It was a childish god with lazy eyes, 
It was an indolent and reckless Muse. 


More than all this, it was a spirit apart, 
Purely of fire and air and the mind. 

No fear could eat the temper from its heart 
Nor any fleshly bandage make it blind. 

It was a broken lightning in the blast. 

It was the first of youth, and it has passed. 
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Between two séts of bells whose casual chimes 
Answer each other, janglingly and sweet, 
Like the concord of long-repeated rhymes. 
I left it in a since-demolished bar, 
And underneath a rain-streaked paving-stone. 


! LEFT it in a bare and windy street 
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the cotton-fields of old Putnam County, Georgia, 
also unfolded a sequence of utterly fantastic and 





| uh ttagi-comic incident that could only proceed from 
hig the fertile brain of a born story-teller of major 
If importance. 

10 Of course, from the time that Mr. J. C. Derby 


of Appletons ferreted out “old Brer Rabbit” in At- 
lanta and brought “Uncle Remus: His Songs and 
His Sayings” between covers, the pedants came hue- 
and-cry after the native hare. Before 1880 the 
Tar Baby had been translated into Bengali and Afri- 
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12) can and had inspired learned monographs in Europe. 
| And meanwhile he who had succeeded to the column 
S| signed “Uncle Si” in the Atlanta Constitution, with 
| Wie «2 new departure featuring “Uncle Remus,” merely 
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_Temarked that he had “walloped three or four 
darkies together into one person” to constitute that 
immortal literary character. 

Yet he went to the root of the matter in his 

_ father astonished correspondence with the scholars, 

averring that in the Brer Rabbit stories “it is not 

_ Urtue that triumphs, but helplessness; it is not 

| Malice, but mischievousness,” which, after all, is all 

"that is needed to underline their significance as the 

folk-lore of the slaves of the American cotton 

Plantations. 

Joel Chandler Harris stands today among the 

featest few writers of dialect in the world. All 
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Atlanta Constitution. In late life Uncle Remus’s 
Magazine was established for him. His service in 
journalism was long and honorable. 

As for the quality of his mind, here was a man 
whose favorite book was “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” a writer who richly relished Dumas, the 
clarity of the writing of Cardinal Newman, Swin- 
burne’s marvelous melody, and the prose of Sir 
Thomas Browne. Though his feeling for the pro- 
vincial tale of unquestionable authenticity responded 
to the work of Mary E. Wilkins, in a tribute from 
Georgia to the state of Maine, he could also 
shrewdly appreciate Edith Wharton in remarking 
that “‘she presides over the destinies of the Buzzards 
she has chosen to depict with the grim impartiality 
of fate itself.” 

And here also was the human being who most 
enjoyed “a whirl at Kalamazoo whist” and “a cold 
night, a hot fire, and taters in the ashes.” A devoted 
husband and father, “Brer Rabbit” died devoutly, 
but the twinkle in the eye endured to the last. Al- 
ways utterly human, cherishing his own kind in his 
own place, working in the material nearest to his 
hand and his heart, Harris developed his own pecu- 
liar gift to its utmost, and, in so doing, made a large 
and lasting contribution to our literature. Shy and 
shrewd and incurably modest during his life he re- 
majns one of our greatest truly American writers. 


And, men and things being what they are, 
The hidden ghost had better couch alone. 


I shall not rattle with an iron fist 

The relics, scattered into sticks of chalk, 

Of what was once the carcass of a hawk 
That sat like Wrath on an archangel’s wrist. 
Nor disinter, to make my house look smart, 
That thunder-broken and ferocious heart. 
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EN that dig up a mandrake know dis-ease. 
This body is committed to its bones 
Down where the taproots of New Eng- 
land trees 

Suck bare existence from the broken stones. 

All summer cannot quicken it with heat, 

Nor Spring perturb it with a budding bough, 

Nor all the glittering devils of the sleet 

In snowing Winter rack its quiet now. 


But, in October, when the apples fall, 

And leaves begin to rust before the cold, 

There may occur, by some unnoticed wall, 

A sigh, a whisper in the rotten gold. 

A breath that hardly can be called a breath 

From Death that will not yet acknowledge Death. 
(Continued on next page) 
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JT NNOTICED—for the years have hardier 
tasks 
Than listening to a whisper or a sigh. 
They creep among us with a bag of masks 
And fit them to our brows obsequiously. 
Some are of iron, to affront the gay, 
And some of bronze, to satirize the brave, 
But most are merely a compost of clay 
Cut in the sleepy features of a slave. 


With such astuteness do they counterfeit 

We do not realize the masks are on 

Till, gaudy in our folly, bit by bit 

We notice that a neighbor’s face seems drawn. 
And then, with fingers turned to lumps of stone, 
Touch the inhuman cast that was our own. 


HERE is no doubt such workmanship is sage, 
The bound and ordered skies could not 
abide 
A creature formed of elemental rage 
For longer than a moment of its pride. 
The hand that stooped to Adam from the cloud 
And touched his members with a fiery spine 
Designed as well the pattern of the shroud 
That should convince him he was not divine. 


And there are sorceries more excellent 
Than the first conflagration of the dust, 
But none are quite so single in intent 
Or unsophisticated with distrust. 

The ripened fruit is golden to the core. 
But an enchantment fosters it no more. 
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[Mtoe in neither anguish nor relief, 
I offer to the shadow in the air 
No image of a monumental grief 

To mock its transience from a stony chair, 

Nor any tablets edged in rusty black. 

Only a branch of maple, gathered high 

When the crisp air first tastes of applejack, 

And the blue smokes of Autumn stain the sky. 


A branch whose leaves cling to the withering staff 
Like precious toys of gilt and scarlet paint, 

An emblem Life and Death share half-and-half, 
A brittle sceptre for a dying saint. 

Unburning fire, an insubstantial Host, 

A sleeping cloud, a beauty of the ghost. 
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O much in memory. For the future, this. 
The checker-boarded house of Day and Night 
Is but a cavern where a swallow flies 
To beat its wings an instant at the light 
And then depart, where the incessant storm 
Shepherds the planets like a drunken nurse. 
It does not need an everlasting form 
To dignify an ecstasy so terse. 


But while the swallow fluttered and was quick 

I have marked down its passage in the dark, 

And charred its image on a broken stick 

With the weak flame of an uncertain spark. 

The fire can have it now, the rain can rain on it, 
And the ice harden like a god’s disdain on it. 





Some thirty years ago, on the initiative of a group 
of English men of letters and with the codperation 


of James Russell Lowell, funds were raised for . 


the erection of a memorial in Canterbury to Chris- 
topher Marlowe. The money collected, however, 
was insufficient for the completion of the monu- 
ment, the pedestal of which was left with three 
inches unfilled. It is now proposed to finish the 
sculpture, and a new and representative committee 
to secure the necessary financial support for it has 
been organized, Donations may be paid into the 
account of the Marlowe Memorial Fund, Midland 
Bank, Ltd., 69, Pall Mall, London, $. W. 1 or to 
Miss Joyce Brown, 33, Bloombury Square, London, 
W. C. 1. 


Poetry and Non-Poetry 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE OF THE 19TH 
CENTURY. By Beneperro Croce. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $6. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR W. CoLTon 
66 Pras and Non-Poetry” was the Italian 


title—with an intelligent bearing on the 
thread of continuity running through 
them—of these miscellaneous essays on nineteenth 
century literature, which, Signor Croce says in his 
Preface, he had hoped “to complete and continue 


.In such a way as to furnish a fairly adequate pic- 


ture of the poetry of that period—Poetry in what 
should properly be the task of literary criticism and 
history, although a good many writers who pretend 
to be professional critics are too apt to forget this 
fact.” The translator however has not only seen 
fit to alter the title to something the author did not 
pretend to, but to emphasize the unauthorized claim 
in his Introduction. 

The quotation from Croce’s Preface points to 
three interesting things about him, his combative- 
ness, his positive and unqualified generalizations, and 
his meaning by the word “poetry.” 

After all, he is not so pugnacious as Papini, and 
is a better balanced as well as equally suggestive 
critic. Moreover, a point made in opposition does 
seem to have more edge to it than a point made in 
non-contestant meditation. Combativeness is a 
method of approach. But when one has noted the 
amount and kind of literature which he decides is 
not “poetry,” the assertion that “poetry” (poetry 
only being more or less implied) “should properly 
be the subject of literary criticism and history’ is 
not a generalization for a philosopher to be proud 
of. Finally, the Crocean definition of poetry is 
essentially the one associated with Coleridge, though 
doubtless not original even with him! The anti- 
thesis of prose is not poetry but verse. Prose and 
verse are forms. Poetry is the spirit within, a some- 
thing pulsing beneath the form and creating beauty. 
Whatever may happen to poesia, the word poetry 
in usage will never stay within that enclosure. It 
will always have more meanings than one, and one 
of those meanings will always have something to 
do with recurring rhythm. But for the purpose of 
literary criticism the Coleridge-Croce definition 
is probably more useful than any other. 
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To question Croce’s competency to make “an 


adequate picture of European literature of the nine- 
teenth century,” and decide values over that vast 
expanse on the basis of any aesthetic principles which 
he may have formulated, is not to question that his 
knowledge is unusual and his acumen very great. 
His “cult”? no doubt has grossly exaggerated his crit- 
ical preéminence. ‘These essays are vigorous and 
sensible rather than brilliant or profound. The ques- 
tion is first, whether anyone is so competent. The 
excursions of nearly all criticism outside of the 
literature of the critic’s own language are relatively 
amateurish or conventional, and the values most 
fatally missed are those intangible, illusive things 
which are blended in the glow and fragrance of the 
language. Bold and clangorous things—flaunting, 
sturdy, unmistakable things—large design and salient 
features,—may leap the barriers of the alien tongue! 
But the shy flowers, and all things most lovely and 
most secret, stay in their own meadow, and no one 
whose mind is not by birth and growth and long 
association compact of its intimacies has the clue to 
their secrets. It may safely be assumed that the 
native critics are right about the relative values of 
their own literatures within their own borders, and 
the foreign critics wrong where they differ. I can 
feel the skill of Moliére, and a Frenchman the 
power of Shakespeare; and if I quote him “absent 
thee from felicity awhile,” and he responds with a 
line from Racine, I can see that he is affected in a 
somewhat similar way; but neither of us feel di- 
rectly what the other feels from the line he has 
quoted, and it is no use pretending that we do. Sig- 
nor Croce writes of Shakespeare, in his book called 
“‘Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille,” with learn- 
ing and intelligence; he sees characters, plots, and 
problems posed by critics; byt he does not see the 
glint and shadow of the language, and feel the sub- 
tle intonation of the Shakespearian phrase, as we see 
and feel them. And that is vital. It is more vital 
to Shakespeare than to Corneille, or even to Ariosto. 






Second, it is questionable whether a critic, who 
approaches any work of art with a preconceived 
doctrine of zsthetics, is not more handicapped than 
helped by the possession. 

A generation ago there was a lively controve 
between Brunetiére, who was a disciple of Taine, 
and Anatole France, who was an extreme individual. 
ist and thought criticism no other than personal re. 
actions: “I propose to discuss myself apropos of La 
Fontaine and Pascal.” We need not go so far ag 
that in order to see that the “scientific” Brunetiére 
was no sounder critic than the whimsical France, and 
far less entertaining. There is illumination jg 
Taine’s theory of literature as a social product, but 
it led him to write the most wrong-headed book 
ever produced by an able man on the history of 
English literature. And, returning to Signor Croce, 
it is discernible enough that his good sense and sug. 
gestiveness are qualities of his mind rather than the 
product of his “A®sthetics.” He says that if Brune. 
tiére had not lacked both zsthetic culture and phil- 
osophical training it would not have been difficult 
for him to discover that the “social novel, is not at 
all a form of art, but simply a didactic scheme,” 
It needs neither zxsthetic culture nor philosophical 
training to discover that. It only needs good sense, 
Brunetiére did not lack culture or training, so far 
as effort and erudition may acquire them, but he 
was rigid and doctrinaire, and lacked the saving core 
rective of that good sense, which saves Signor Croce 
himself from many a pit into which faith in an in- 
fallible doctrine of zsthetics is apt to betray its 
devotee. So far as xsthetic culture and philosophical 
training produce a fresher and wider vision, every 
critic needs all he can obtain; but so far as they only 
furnish him with skeleton forms and definitions 
which he calls principles, he were better off in ex- 
perimental innocence. The best critic is not the man 
of doctrine and deduction, but the man of pene- 
tration and judgment. 
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Signor Croce, then, is happier in his perceptions 
than in his generalizations. He makes judicious com- 
ments, and then refers them to principles more 
judicial than judicious, too emphatic as well as too 
sweeping for the exceptions and qualifications which 
crowd around them. The principles of the 
“Esthetics” seem most discernible here in making 
him certain of doubtful things, dogmatic on ques- 
tions which only smile and remain questions. “Lit- 
erary criticism” he announces, “should be truly 
scientific.” Literary criticism never will be anything 
of the kind, and those who claim the method and 
certainty of science will still be as unauthoritative 
and individual as their less positive brethren. They 
will put over a personal face the artifice of a mask, 
which is apt to be a blinder when it comes to specific 
acts of seeing. Literary criticism may be philoso 
phical if that happens to mean anything. But poetry 
is as the wind which bloweth where it listeth. The 
measure wherewith you measure it only measures it- 
self. You build a cage for it, and find only your- 
self in the cage, with the wind blowing through the 
bars. Put not your trust in syllogisms. Poetry has 
more aspects than the Old Man of the Sea. Its 
roots are buried in the earth and its head hidden in 
clouds. It is as complex and inconsistent as human- 
ity. A literary theory may classify by classification, 
but when it begins to dictate, its usefulness is over. 
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There is no International Court of Apollo, sitting 
in equity and delivering even handed justice, and 
only in the long regard of time is there anything 
approaching it. There is nothing for surprise oF 
complaint that Croce champions the Italian poets, 
nor any necessary question of his indignant claim to 
be “free from national feelings,” at least any in- 
tentional or conscious. There is only a demurral 
to the apparent claim that his “Aésthetics” contains 
the code of law for the Court of Apollo, that the 
only counsel properly qualified to practice before it 
are such “as understand art philosophically,” and are 
“truly scientific” in literary criticism, and hence have 
“theoretical certainty.” The claim is unnecessafy 
for our recognition of Signor Croce as one of the 


critics. 
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Particles of Human Dust 


REAMER LOU. By Louis Forcionr. New 
York: E. P. Dutton Co. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by CoNSTANTINE PANUNZIO. 


W HETHER with conscious purpose or by 
divine accident the author has presented 
the first authentic picture, in fiction 
form, of the American-born child of the immi- 
grant—and herein lies the social significance of this 
yolume. 

Lou, the son of an Italian immigrapt family from 
Abruzzi, is set adrift by the death of his parents 
when he is very young. As he grows older his aus- 
tere old Aunt Rosaria, with whom he lives, and her 
al] tranquil-eyed saints,” with candles ever burn- 
ing before them, cannot hold him. And having no 
other guides he sets upon the drifting life. He 
leaves his native town in Pennsylvania, goes to 
Staten Island and to New York for “those unfor- 
gettable two and a half years.” 

Strong, handsome, a good worker—when he 
works—conscious of and glorying in his prowess, 
unbridled and unguided, before he is aware he is 
enmeshed in a whirl of fights, drinking bouts and 
love affairs. He loves the strong, hates the weak 
and feeble. “‘Pen pushers” he abhors. Skinny, 
“splinter” arms he feels like breaking. He fights, 
fights hard. In ship yard, boarding house, on de- 
serted roads. And he always wins. 

But he loses, loses because of his incapacity to lib- 
erate himself from the clutch of the immigrant 
community in which fate has set him. Nothing but 
Danes and Poles, Ukranians and Russians, Irish and 
Scotchmen, French and Spaniards, and of course 
Italians. And how he detests some of them! Just 
across the street is America, but he is impotent to 
get there. “I have lived always on the threshold. 
Ihave never known the real America.” Repeatedly 
he tries to free himself from the grip of the un- 
sightly and ungodly, unwieldy and merciless town. 
Out into the channel he swims just to get one mo- 
ment of silence, one breath of fresh air, away frem 
the filthy crowds that swarm upon the shore. 
“I would go away, out into the great free world, 
tothe north woods—or to sea.” But no! The 
talons of circumstances, the absence of vital con- 
tacts with that other world pin him where he is. 

“You people up there in your cold heaven of 
fanciful righteousness” . . . look at Lou! See “the 
tragedy of young men who immigrate here. The 
young men who have to live in rotten boarding 
houses; who learn bad habits with all the eagerness 
of children; who never get married—who can’t 
get married. . . . They wander about here and 
there, squander their lives, get old and sick, and go 
to pieces . . . and go to hell together”... “I’ve 
seen too many fine young men go bad and decay 
after a few years in this country. They lose their 
health, they lose their self-respect, their morality, 
their restraining Old World customs—those valu- 
able growths of centuries.” And when at last he 
becomes strong enough to shake the dust off his feet, 
how he hates that “mocking city and its continuous, 
thick, greasy laughter’! 
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_ Those love affairs of Lou’s are matters of great 
import. In them you can see some of the tragedy 
and pathos of the mingling of peoples. The Italian 
Annie with whom he “played” hounds him and he 
has all he can do to get rid of her. Mary, the Dan- 
ish girl, he loves with genuine devotion, but the 
reality of racial indurations, of age-long habits, and 
their mighty influence, break—break hearts, minds, 
senses. And the quarrel in a theatre over Wagner 
versus Italian grand opera, with all its sharp play of 
motions is pregnant with meaning. And Helene! 
Helene, the French-Canadian girl, with bright, jet- 
black eyes and long dark tresses and Latin power 
over the Latin—is a story of real fine significance. 
Perhaps what lingers longest, however, is the love 
of Lou for Charlie, his chum—the love of a man 
for a man that is mighty. 

This is a thoroughly authentic picture of the im- 
migrant community—that seething caldron of pas- 
sions and emotions, of broken lives, hopes, and as- 
Pirations. Remarkable color and imagery are scat- 
tered throughout the book: that memorable swim 
Into the channel “in a scatter of brilliant green and 
white”; the hand-and-fist and hair-pulling fight 
With Annie in the blackberry patch and the picture 
of the girl with skirts all a-tangle in the thorny 
mars; the ghostly appearance of chum Charlie in 

















the thick mist on the Brooklyn water front; the 
sudden blowing out of Frank, burned by a high 
tension wire; Lou’s visit to the bedroom of Mary; 
his imprisonment in and ghastly struggle for free- 
dom from a fast filling water tank of a vessel— 
these and other scenes are so deftly done as to make 
the art beneath them completely hidden in their grip, 
movement, and suspense. 

The novel is crude, rough, and bold. Its crude- ° 
ness that of reality; its roughness that of solid rock; 
its boldness that of honesty. There is a lack of 
continuity in development and _ characterization 
which makes it more than a picture. Its choppiness, 
its incontinuity, its see-sawiness, actually embody and 
live the temper of the immigrant community and of 
the drifting souls who dwell therein. And I think 
that is art. If this is the author’s first novel, may 
the gods of Parnassus protect him from pptting in 
too much artificial embellishment in his next work. 





Sailing Charted Seas 


SEA HORSES. By Francis Bretr Younc. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. $2.50. 


Reviewed by WitBuR Danrev STEELE 


\ , YE might say of Mr. Brett’s novel that it 
is good Conrad, in much the sense of 
the Scotchman’s word that there’s 
“nz sic a thing as bad whusky.” Given a half- 
decent grasp of the manner and an adequate ship’s- 
company of the Master Mariner’s own characters, 
it’s.comparatively simple to get a tale, and one that 
looks for all the world like the real old bottled-in- 
bond, at least launched and some few blue sea-miles 
on its way. And that’s just about precisely what its 
author has done for this romance of the Mediter- 
ranean and Equatorial Africa. 
There’s the freighter, with whose iron being one 
knows inevitably that her commander will at some 
moment feel himself one. There is Glanvil him- 





An illustration, by T. Nadajen, for “Helen,” by Edward 
Lucas White (Doran). 


self, beyond youth but not yet middle-aged, exalted 
and depressed by his first command, but whose 
chiefest qualification (Shades of the Polish Naviga- 
tor) is his capacity for being obscurely outraged by 
the otherwise-innocent-sounding remarks and the 
otherwise-tolerably-ordinary looks of almost every- 
body with whom he is brought in contact. There 
are the other officers, some younger than he, some 
older and disgruntled, all vaguely familiar, and all, 
let it be said, exceedingly well drawn. There is the 
woman, about whose coming on board at Naples an 
admirable mystery is made, a cryptic Jew, and his 
Camorrist lieutenant assisting. This expatriate 
Englishwoman with a child under her wing and a 
renegade Neapolitan husband drinking and wench- 
ing himself to perdition in an African fever-port 
called Panda (for which, to Glanvil’s disgust, his 
vessel has been chartered) has about her an authen- 
tic appeal. Indeed, almost all the first half of the 
book, the Neapolitan preparations, the voyage down 
the latitudes, the arrival, the first glimpse of Panda 
itself and its people—almost all of this is amazingly 
authentic—in the type. Only here and there does it 
show signs of going thin—little carelessnesses—the 
author taking twenty winks and slipping back to a 
lesser plane-——as for instance when the Neapolitan, 
Esposito, launching forth in labored Anglo-Ameri- 
can slang, winds up his remarks with a quite swag- 
ger manceuvre in the subjunctive mood. 

These spots are not serious as yet, except as they 
are symtomatic of what is to come. But they do 
multiply and spread alarmingly in the last half of 
the tale. As the plot thickens, its complexion thins. 
“Action” arrives in what I believe is known as 
“wads,” and coincident with its arrival the tutelary 
shade steps out. If the voice is still the voice of 
“Lord Jim” (at a distance), the hands are the 
hands of Hollywood. But just there is the fatal 
other part of sailing Mr. Conrad’s ship. You can 
get it to sea pretty simply. But can you make his 





land-fall; can you bring it home at last to his kind 
of an anchorage? As a matter of fact, after sink- 
ing to the depths of recollecting at the last moment 
that an eleventh-hour reef is called the Sea Horses, 
all quite palpably to provide the book with a legiti- 
mate salty name, Mr. Brett does let his anchor go 
in a style suddenly again authentic—in the type. 

Measured by the best of romafices, “Sea Horses” 
isn’t quite. Measured by the mill-run of them, it’s 
what would be called, probably, “a darn good tale.” 
For the sort of people who take a book a day to 
keep the doctor away, it ought to be good for Thurs- 
day or Friday at least. 





A French Masterpiece 


LUCIENNE. By Jures Komarns. Translated 
by Wacpo Frank. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. 1925. $2.50. 


Reviewed by LLEWELYN Powys 


\RENCH novels, especially when they are 


written by so subtle a craftsman and so 

distinguished a philosopher as M. Jules Ro- 
mains, have a way of making our own Anglo-Saxon 
efforts in this field look singularly clumsy and im- 
mature. ‘The Gallic genius seems so completely at 
ease in the realm of letters, seems, as it were, to 
begin the practice of art at the point of techni- 
cal achievement to which most of us attain only 
after a lifetime of training. For example, the kind 
of lapses that shock us in Theodore Dreiser’s style, 
the kind of naivetées which amuses us in Sherwood 
Anderson’s writing simply do not occur in Parisian 
manuscripts. Apparently it is impossible for these 
masters “of the greatest prose that the world has 
ever seen” to drop the kind of “bricks” that the 
rest of us find it so easy to drop. 

But in spite of their high culture and civil pro- 
ficiency they would sometimes seem to lack a certain 
seriousness in their attitude toward life, a serious- 
ness which, perhaps, comes almost too easily to us 
Anglo-Saxons and which, indeed, might be taken as 
the dominating note in all the greater writers of 
President’s or King’s English. ‘The fact is each 
of our great prose-writers has had something of 
John Bunyan, the tinker, in his nature, whereas 
every great French prose writer is either a progenitor 
or bastard child of Monsieur Voltaire. 
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Mr. Waldo Frank in his illuminating introduc- 
tion to “Lucienne” asserts that Romains belongs to 
the “pure mystical tradition” of French letters, and, 
although his contention is not so well supported by 
“Lucienne” as by some of Jules Romains’s other 
writings, one would be unwilling to dispute his 
judgment. But even at its best, how thin and half- 
hearted French mysticism is when compared to the 
mysticism of other nations! It would almost ap- 
pear that the sun pours down its translucent beams 
in too perfect a proportion, neither too dazzling nor 
too dim, over the level fields of Normandy, over 
the dells and copses of Picardy, to allow these gay 
gentlemen to indulge their heads in any of the 
vaguer whimsies that so besot the minds of other 
nations. In this connection it may well be remem- 
bered that Pascal himself, the greatest of all French 
mystics, when he began to apprehend that he was 
living on the edge of the abyss of abysses had only 
to tap his stick on good French soil to find reas- 
surance. 

The beautiful book under discussion is tremulous 
with love of the actual world as it is revealed to an 
extremely intellectual and sensitive temperament. 
Its style has the lucid quality of water held in white 
marble. Its sentences have the transparent loveli- 
ness of spring trees bursting into tiny leaf. Indeed, 
the thoughts and sensations of this young Parisian 
girl are transcribed with the delicacy and exactness 
of snow when it traces, against a white background, 
the outlines of invisible twigs. And yet below all 
its sophistication, all its extreme refinement, one is 
aware of the old unregenerate zest for life which 
so especially belongs to the French, to this most 
singular people who seem to take as naturally to the 
conditions of existence as any brood of moor-hen 
chicks who know how to swim as soon as ever their 
eggs crack. 

All lovers of good literature are under a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Waldo Frank for the admirable 
translation he has made of this masterpiece and we 
can only hope that he will find time to render the 
same service to other works of Jules Romains, 
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Problems of the Day 


RESPONSIBILITY AND CULTURE. By L. 
P. Jacks. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1925. $1.50. 

Reviewed by JoHN GriER HIBBEN 


Princeton University 


“HIS book of lectures on “Responsibility and 
Culture,” by Principal Jacks, should have 


a very strong appeal to every American 
citizen. It deals with our responsibilities as mem- 
bers of our nation, and more particularly with the 
responsibilities of our nation in helping to solve 
the perplexing world problems of today. It is a 
book which every college man and woman would 
do well to read, for it presents a point of view that 
is elevating and ennobling and will prove an incen- 
tive and encouragment to the natural idealism of 
youth. 

Principal Jacks takes as his fundamental proposi- 
tion that we are too much concerned with the 
alleged “sickness” of our present civilization, and 
it is a morbid symptom of the tendencies of our 
times. He quotes the old saying that “the healthy 
know not of their health, but only the sick,” and 
he appeals most strongly to the manhood of our 
young Americans who recognize and feel the glow 
and the spur of their health and strength, and con- 
sequently who set for themselves an objective of 
endeavor which can provoke the energies only of 
the capable man. 

This second proposition upon which he bases 
his argument is that the end of man’s striving has 
been made all too exclusively the realization of his 
happiness. Dr. Jacks insists that happiness is not 
the chief end of man but rather a continuous activ- 
ity in life which will enable him to exercise all 
of his powers and to contribute to his day and 
generation a contribution worthy of himself and 
of the needs of his community, his country, and 
the world. It is only in this way that he can help 
to establish the Kingdom of God upon earth, and 
that, primarily and essentially, is the great end 
towards which civilization must move, if its prog- 
ress is to be assured and the true destiny of man 
realized. ‘To this end the education of the young 
men and women of our land must be an education 
in the principles and practices of self-government. 
Where self-government becomes the characteristic 
feature of the individuals of a nation, the burden of 
a central government by law becomes lessened and 
the multiplicity of laws themselves decreases. It 
seems to me that this lesson we need to consider 
seriously, each one for himself, and to apply to his 
daily life and to his purposes and aspirations. We 
are living in an industrial age, and if the great 
industrial enterprise of our day can be raised to its 
higher levels, it must essentially affect the standards 
and the attainments of our people. 
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Principal Jacks’s conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter is this,—that we have in America an opportunity 
of realizing in our public and private activities this 
great end of all citizenship and that in so doing 
we will put ourselves in the way of leading and 
guiding the other nations of the earth into a co- 
Operative movement for universal peace. While 
being a stout champion and loyal defender of the 
League of Nations, he draws attention to the fact 
that the League of Nations is essentially a league 
of governments, and that a real league of nations 
might possibly be formed through the codperation 
of the great masses of the people through their 
representatives, rather than through the represen- 
tatives of the governments concerned. He speaks 
of the obligations of “international trusteeship,” 
urging us in America to take our part in bringing 
about some organization which he would call an 
“International Court of Honor,” a representative 
body of men who have the confidence not only of 
the citizens of their own country but of the world. 
Such an ideal is perhaps too ideal for the present 
condition of society at large, but it is something 
which appeals strongly to our imagination, our hopes, 
and our desires. Whether a formal organization of 
this kind is possible or not, it is not well for us to 
dismiss it with the passing criticism of its impractica- 
bility. 

Throughout these lectures Principal Jacks touches 
again and again upon the problems of the present 
day, which are the concern of every serious-minded 
citizen of his own country, and a member of what 
should be the federation of the world. No one can 


read this book without interest and I believe with- 
out receiving many valuable suggestions which he 
will find profitable in the conduct of his life. 


Thoreau As Hero 


HENRY THOREAU: BACHELOR OF NA- 
TURE. By Leon Bazatcetre. ‘Translated 
by Van Wyck Brooks. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 1924. $3. 


Reviewed by Marx Van Doren 





Literary Editor, The Nation 
‘OR most Frenchmen, and for those numer- 


ous Americans who know little of Thoreau 

or know him only at second hand, M. 
Bazalgette’s book will be an agreeable introduction 
to one of the most pungent personalities in literary 
history. M. Bazalgette has saturated himself with 
his subject, reading not only the two volumes which 
Thoreau published during his lifetime and the eigh- 
teen others which he left to be collected after him, 
but in addition all the available scraps of informa- 
tion and anecdote put on record by acquaintances in 
Concord and elsewhere. He has taken the pains, 
furthermore, to feel Thoreau as a person,.and has 
made him the hero of a volume that is fiction no 
less than biography. The story is told almost 
throughout in the present tense; the reader is di- 
rectly addressed, as if he were a spectator of the 
events—even when those events take place within 
the hero’s mind or heart; Thoreau is called “Henry”, 
Emerson “Waldo”, Whitman “Walt”, Greeley 
“Horace”, and so on. And the English of Mr. 
Brooks is more than satisfactory; it is beautiful. 
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But for those Americans who already know 
Thoreau well through the “Week”, ““Walden”, the 
Journals, and the anarchistic essays on John Brown 
and other subjects—Americans to whom he has long 
been a hero in his own right, so that in their youth 
perhaps they have hopelessly aspired to be like him, 
and in their maturer years have only marvelled at 
one who could achieve such perfect independence— 
the volume will not be what is called a contribution, 
and they will be inclined to say that there was no 
need for it here, whatever need there may have been 
in France. To begin with, they will find M. 
Bazalgette’s familiarity with “Henry” offensive. 
M. Bazalgette admits in a preface “the extreme re- 
ticence” of Thoreau’s nature, ani implies that he 
has been able to get behind it to some purpese. But 
may not reticence be so integral a portion of a man’s 
nature that there is nothing at all to be got at behind 
it? So at least it seems in the case of Thoreau, 
who so far has baffled every attempt to explain him 
or justify him or make him consistent and appealing. 
Why might it not be supposed that he meant exactly 
what he said—that he was cold clear down to the 
ground? As such he is refreshing at any rate, and 
certainly it is as a cold, clear, contemptuous man 
that he has made his mark. M. Bazalgette, in un- 
dertaking to heat his Henry up, has merely melted 
him down. Genuine friends of Thoreau could 
take almost any ten pages written by the icicle him- 
self, or take the justly famous biographical sketch 
by Emerson, and have their man more solidly before 
them than he ever becomes in M. Bazalgette’s three 
hundred and fifty-seven pages. 
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For one thing M. Bazalgette will be thanked, and 
that is his refusal to make capital out of Thoreau’s 
mythical love-affair. It used to be that biographers 
strained to render the man human by hinting of an 
early and thwarted passion which later worked it- 
self out in literary composition, and in Sanborn’s 
biography we get her name—Ellen Sewall. There 
is no evidence that Thoreau was ever stricken in this 
way. M. Bazalgette, it would seem, has read his 
hermit exactly right, finding him one who, born or 
become incapable of normal affection normally ex- 
pressed, gave himself to Nature as husband and 
lover—or, as Mr. Bazalgette more picturesquely and 
perhaps more accurately puts it, as bachelor and 
friend. Indeed it would be hard to prove that at any 
single point M. Bazalgette is exactly wrong about 
Thoreau. His book is quite as true in its parts as it 
is enthusiastic in its whole. ‘But as a whole it is 
not true. The real Thoreau—and why should there 
be any mystery about him?—sti]l smiles his non- 
committal smile between’ the frost-pure lines of 
“Walden.” 





Blessed Is the Bee-Keeper 


THE SPIRIT OF THE HIVE. By Dairy 
Lore SHarp. New York: Harper & Bros. 1925, 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by T. Morris LoNGstrREtTH 


r NHIS is Mr. Sharp’s seventeenth book, 
comes laden with an increase of all tha 
has emphasized its author as a rightfy} 

successor in our line of authentic nature-writers— 
accurate observation, gracious imagination, a dash 
of humor, and a strain of philosophy. 
that there can still be increase must show that Mr, 
Sharp has meat we know not of. A man with such 
nutriment to share deserves more attention than Mr 
Sharp obtains. I do not suppose that this book wil] 
have the circulation of a well-selling novel; yet the 
novel will be only one more guess at whether yoy 
can transform a triangle into something square, 
while this nature book deals with something equally 
fundamental and a thousand times fresher. 
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The bee has beaten us to it, is one interpretation 
of these pages. The spirit of the hive is so far 
ahead of the American democracy or the Russian 
soviet that “either we must find some purpose for 
human life in Nature’s plan not contemplated for 
the bees, or else conceive of man as a cruel mistake, 
an ironical unfinished experiment, abandoned by 
Nature while working out the perfect life of the 
bee.” For man and bee have been working on the 
same lines, and it is the bee that has developed the 
perfect political organization, the perfect society 
with its division of labor, divorceless marriage, birth 
control, adaptation to environment, and our other 
aims. 

The hive is not yet millenial. Bees commit 
errors of judgment. ‘They swarm at the height of 
the honey-flow. They get “disgustingly drunk” on 
cider. They still harbor a tendency to thieve. They 
are slaves of communal logic. Their sacrifice of 
sex does not seem humanly desirable. And one 
does not suppose that the pogroms of drones would 
take place in the best of all possible hives. Yet they 
have attained an order, a peace, a brotherhood’ of 
coéperation—a sisterhood, really—which might give 
senates pause. Mr. Sharp does not indulge in the 
trick of disparaging to emphasize the bee’s suprem- 
acy; his sting is far subtler. He says look at this 
and this, and the suddenly widened field of vision 
puts us in a less proud perspective. As does W. H. 
Hudson, he creates a sympathetic feeling for this 
other but hardly lesser world. He lends us the bee’s 
wings and instincts. If this book could be read in 
front of the radiators of our country, it would turn 
indoors out, so filled it is with the elixir of outdoor 
life and the heaven about us. Children should have 
it read to them. It is a book of spiritual relations. 
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I speak as if Mr. Sharp had invented the bee. 
Fabre and Maeterlinck and Virgil all had a hand in 
it, and Mr. Sharp has not seen fit to mention the 
first two. But one feels that his bees are his own, 
that out of the wax of his own observations he has 
made combs and filled them with the honey of his 
own poetry, unadulterated by hearsay. Since the 
chapters are called contemplations, one does not 9 
readily complain of the repetitions and digressions 
and transcendental sighs. It.is a book flowing with 
thought and beauty, and if it does not leave a bee 
in the reader’s bonnet, he must be veiled and gloved 
with insensibility. 
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An Intimate Correspondence 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
AND HENRY CABOT LODGE, 1844-1918. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. 2 
Vols. $10. 


Reviewed by Max Farranp 
Yale University 


HE first impression one receives in reading 
T these volumes is that the title is mislead- 

ing. Such a feeling is always irritating 
and one instinctively wishes that the contents had 
been more clearly indicated, as might have been 
done by heavily underscoring “Selections,” by 
printing the one name in large caps—THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT—and the other name in 
le—henry cabot lodge. But after finishing the 
reading of the two volumes one is inclined to think 
that the only change needed in the title page is a 
gatement that the selections were made and the 
editing done by Lodge himself, and even that may 
be unnecessary as it is said in the Preface. 

The fact, however, needs to be recognized, for 
the selection of letters is quite characteristic of 
Lodge—eminently discreet and in thoroughly good 
tate. The series commences with a letter from 
Roosevelt to Lodge in May, 1884, when both men 
had just been selected as delegates from their re- 
gective states to the National Republican conven- 
tion. The letter begins, “My dear Mr. Lodge.” 
Three weeks later the “Mr.” has been dropped, 
and by November it is “Dear Cabot” and “Dear 
Theodore.” But the first letter with this more 
intimate salutation is not included until an extract 
has been inserted from a memorandum by Roose- 
relt, dated Feb. 10, 1908: 

Altho I had met Cabot Lodge once or twice in the Por- 
ellian Club, I never really knew him until the Spring of 
1884, when we came together in connection with the effort 
to prevent Blaine’s nomination for President. . . . 

From that time on he was my closest friend personally, 
politically, and in every other way, and occupied toward me 
arelation that no other man has ever occupied or ever will 
ocupy. . For the past twenty-four years I have 
discussed almost every move I have made in politics with 
him, provided he was at hand and it was possible for me 
to discuss it; and as regards many matters of policy and 
appointment, it would be quite impossible for me now to 
sy whether it was he or I who first suggested the appoint- 
ment I made or the course that I followed. 

This is a remarkable tribute to an unusual friend- 
ship and the strength and beauty of that friendship 
stand revealed in this correspondence. But the 
letters also reveal something more, that was inti- 
mated in the suggested change in the typography of 
the title, or that might be inferred from compar- 
ing the photographs of the two men which serve as 
frontispieces for the respective volumes: Roosevelt 
was the aggressive leader; Lodge was the gentle, 
persuasive, influential friend. ‘The relation is in- 
dicated in a letter from Lodge written in1903: 

I do not suppose that either Root or I could have been 
of much help to you in the troubles which have gathered 
this summer, but I do think it might have been a relief if 
you had one or both of us to talk to. I feel sure I could 
have been of some help to you and that makes me very 
anxious every moment I am kept here. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the letters se- 
lected are predominantly Roosevelt’s and have been 
chosen to bring out traits in Roosevelt’s character, or 
to illustrate features of his policy or to throw light 
upon some of his activities. Lodge’s part is merely 
incidental in the life of him whom he regarded as 
« 
one of the greatest and most remarkable men who 
has ever played a large part and exercised a power- 
ful influence in the history of the United States.” 
One becomes almost impatient with Lodge for being 
content to accept that position. There are references 
to his own long and honorable public career; it is 
tven intimated that he, Lodge, played an important 
part in our foreign relations at other times as well 
% when Roosevelt was President. But these are 
completely overshadowed by the attention given to 
the bigger man. 

The letters are allowed to tell their own 
Story, but it is a very incomplete and even disjointed 
Story. For example, there may be much upon the 
preliminaries to the Republican Convention of 1900, 
of upon certain aspects of the election of 1904, and 
Practically nothing upon the election of 1912. 

ere are pages and pages devoted to the Alaska 

dary settlement in 1903, and only a reference 
to the Panama controversy in the same year. The 
text gives no intimation of these and other tempera- 
mental omissions. 
at. The volumes will prove disappointing to many. 
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The average person will never believe that in so in- 
timate a correspondence Roosevelt did not express 
himself freely regarding persons and events, and 
that with his virile powers of language there should 
not be many stirring bits descriptive of personalities 
and even of invective. But has it not been said that 
the selection was made by the discreet and courteous 
Lodge? ‘There are occasional outbursts and em- 
phatic expressions, but one cannot help feeling that 
they were only allowed a place when Lodge was in 
hearty accord, and when he believed them not only 
justified but also perfectly permissible, as for ex- 
ample in the case of Godkin, the editor of The Eve- 
ning Post. 

If one becomes reconciled to the limitations that 
have been described, the letters are thoroughly en- 
joyable reading, and at times even delightful, and 
they are informative as well. They throw many 
strong lights upon important events, notably in our 
foreign relations, and there are many revealing 
traits of character and incidents in the careers of 
both men that are brought out sometimes consciously 
and sometimes unconsciously. 

It is worth while to have it shown again that ith 
Roosevelt and Lodge considered their political ca- 
reers ended by their support of Blaine after his 
nomination in 1884. In 1889 Roosevelt wrote: 

I would like above all things to go into politics; but in 
this part of the State that seems impossible. So I 
have made up my mind that I will go in especially for 
literature. ‘ 

It is important to see Roosevelt appreciating the 
strength of Lodge’s “earnest advice,” in 1895, that 
he become the conspicuous leader: 

Your party has made your fight theirs. You must lead 
it. You owe it to them and to yourself and must win. 


Don’t fail to go on the stump. They must see 
you and get to know you. 


Roosevelt had learned something of that lesson 
when he had been a member of the New York As- 
sembly twelve years before, and conspicuous leader- 
ship grew to be the determining factor in his career. 
But even when these things are taken into con- 
sideration the volumes are to be regarded as only an 
addition, alfhough an important addition, to the 
ever increasing bulk of the Roosevelt literature. 





A Great Englishman 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COBBETT. By 
G. D. H. Cott. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 1925. 

Reviewed by Harotp J. Laskr 


say that Mr. Cole has written the best life 
of Cobbett yet published is faint praise for 
his achievement. What he has done is to 
write the first really adequate life of a great Eng- 
lishman, which is valuable not only for its contribu- 
tion to historical research, but for the sheer delight 
with which it can be read. Those who think of Mr. 
Cole as a narrow doctrinaire will do well to read this 
book. They will find it contains the qualities which 
have made Professor Graham Wallas’s Life of 
Place, and the volumes of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, 
classics of their kind. The main duty of a reviewer 
with such a book is simply to proclaim his gratitude 
and urge the reader to make his way to the nearest 
bookshop. 

Mr. Cole, let it be added, had the advantage of a 
magnificent subject, for Cobbett is the embodiment 
of the English character. His great virtues were 
unending courage, unending obstinacy, a genuine 
hatred of injustice, a determination to make his own 
way to his own goal, and a prose style which, for 
perfect clarity and directness, only Hazlett equalled 
in the nineteenth century. He had, of course, faults 
and to spare. He was colossally egotistic; the age, 
to him, was quite definitely the age of William Cob- 
bett. He had a serene confidence that not only was 
he always right, but that those who opposed him 
were akin to moral lepers. He had little clear per- 
ception of the trend of forces in his time. He was 
uninterested in ideas or in the play of mind. He 
had no sympathy with the temperament which either 
hesitates or is sceptical. He was, in a word, an Eng- 
lish farmer who happened to be endowed with 
sterling commonsense and a superlative literary gift. 
He had no sympathy with, or affinity for, the out- 
standing minds of his time. He disliked Bentham; 
he had probably no notion of the importance of 
Coleridge; Malthus for him was simply a clerical 
blackguard. His outlook was narrow and limited. 
He abhorred the slavery of the factories; but negro 
slavery left him cold. He renounced the ignorance 
of the poor; but educational effort in any wide sense 


did not interest him. The things that moved Robert 
Owen to become perhaps the greatest social pioneer 
of the nineteenth century seemed to him not things 
upon which to build but things to destroy. He was 
to the end a Tory Democrat who wanted to per- 
petuate the stolid, comfortable England of the pre- 
industrial epoch—the England of Mr. Belloc and 
Mr. Chesterton—where men learn by what they 
see, where the beef is stout and the beer plenteous, 
and the honeysuckle climbs the door of the laborer’s 
cottage, and his children play in the garden. 

However it be regarded, it is an extraordinary 
career. No one ever helped Cobbett—whatever he 
was, he was by his own unaided exertions. And his 
views came to him from the grim school of life. 
He left Pitt, he left Windham, he joined the Re- 
formers, because he came to see that the England of 
the Napoleonic era was built upon injustice and cor- 
ruption. He had no theory of its transformation 
except the burning desire to root out that injustice 
and corruption. The new capitalism merely angered 
him; against its brutality he cried out passionately, 
but with no real sense of its causes. But with all 
his narrowness and his prejudices, Cobbett, like Dr, 
Johnson, is a representative man. He educated the 
working-class of his generation into a sense of the 
significance of reform. He did it by constant and 
indignant reiteration of obvious facts within their 
own experience. He had that supreme art of the 
journalist in a supreme degree which consists in being 
able to put his case so that exactly those readers for 
whose support he is concerned will recognize the ac- 
cent of their own hearts. Above’all, let us mark his 
honesty. There is little that Cobbett could not, with 
his powers, have had, had he chosen to make himself 
the creature of authority. It was no easy task in 
those days to lead the opposition in a press regarded 
by the lawyer and the statesman as the enemy. 
Carlyle, Leigh Hunt, Eaton, were all martyrs to 
their inability to see truth as their masters would 
have them see it. Cobbett never budged an inch 
from his chosen path. If there is stouter invective 
than his indictment of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, 
I do not know it. He hated them for the good rea- 
son that he hated cruelty and injustice, and they 
were the authors of a political system in which 
cruelty and injustice were the foundations. 

Mr. Cole speaks of his “abounding faith in the 
common rightness of the common man.” ‘That is 
wherein Cobbett’s greatness most truly consists. For 
it was in his feeling (it was an emotion rather than 
a perception) that only what happened to the com- 
mon man really mattered, that Cobbett’s greatness is 
most apparent. He became a Reformer because 
the England he cared about was being uprooted by 
the great society. He felt uneasily that in this up- 
rooting the common man would lose his mastery of 
self and become the slave of blind forces beyond his 
ken. ‘The protest was, of course, impossible; the 
change was already inevitable when he wrote. _ But 
Cobbett’s legacy was a spirit that, even today, is dis- 
cernible in the mind of English labor. It is the 
spirit which has made Mr. George, Lansbury the 
most beloved figure in the working-class movement 
of our time. It is the sense that he is of them and 
with them. It is the ability to state their feelings 
as they know them. It is the recognition of their 
right to satisfy their simple desires, the insist- 
ence on the eminent worth of their personality be- 
cause it is humble and oppressed. Mr. Lansbury is 
disliked in Mayfair, as Cobbett was disliked in St. 
James. But in the mean streets of Poplar and the 
grim dourness of northern mining villages people 
speak of Mr. Lansbury in a $pecial accent as they 
spoke of Cobbett a hundred years ago. 

I have only one complaint to make against Mr, 
Cole. He deliberately, I think, belittles the part 
Francis Place played in those years of which he 
writes. Mr. Cole, like Cobbett, dislikes political 
tacticians, and Francis Place was the supreme artist 
of that day in his genre. But, as Burke said, the 
little minor of circumstances plays a great part on 
the field of battle. Whatever Place’s shortcomings, 
he played a great part greatly; and the mutual 
antipathy between him and Cobbett ought not to 
obscure our debt to him. 





The Eugene Du Maurier prize of $25 is offered 
through the Order of Bookfellows for the best 
ballad in English ballad meter submitted by a Book- 
fellow on or before June 30, 1925. The judges 
will be Clyde Robe Meredith, C. A. A. Parker, and 
Miss Louise Molloy. Further information may be 
obtained from Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk, 4917 
Blackstone Avenue, Chicago. 
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Faith and Modern Living 


CHAOS AND A CREED. By James Price- 
MAN. New York: Harper & Bros. 1925. $2.50. 
I with the clearest, the most sincere, and the most 
betraying statement which has yet appeared 
of the average man of today, in respect to man’s 
need of a formal faith. Beginning honestly by ad- 
mitting that James Priceman is a pseudonym 
adopted to secure the necessary detachment, the au- 
thor has explored the faith of millions of men, 
based, like his, on orthodox Christianity, informed 
by modern education, and emptied of its earlier 
validity by the adventure of modern living. With 
an honesty that engages the reader’s attention in ex- 
cess of the interest of the subject matter—for he 
offers no new material either of scholarship or in- 
terpretation—Mr. Priceman attacks the general 
problems of the historicity of Jesus, the supernormal 
elements of his life story, and the doctrinal residue. 
Accepting an evolutionary creation, he dismisses the 
legend of the Virgin Birth as unimportant, chiefly 
because of Jesus’s own silence on that point, accepts 
the miracles in general, and relegates their detail to 
a secondary consideration. 

The resurrection he accepts primarily for the 
reason that gives every student pause, the tremen- 
dous events that sprang from it, too revolutionary to 
have arisen in anything but facts otherwise inex- 
plicable to contemporary observation. But in the 
very act of accepting the Gospel account of the 
death and reappearance of Jesus, Priceman rejects 
the Pauline dogma of salvation by Blood, sees in 
Jesus’ own statements as to the forgiveness of sins 
something much more akin to modern psychoanalysis 
than to the orthodox scheme of salvation. 

Finally, the book closes with a statement of per- 
sonal faith which, while it refutes most of the con- 
cepts on which such a conclusion has formerly been 
established, definitely reasserts a belief that Jesus 
was God. He is presented as God the Creator, 
thought of as distinct and apart from his creation, 
who deliberately, and at “one actual historic date” 
and as “one consummate revelation” assumes human 
form and lives the life of a rejected Jewish rabbi 
in an inconsiderable corner of the world. Al- 
together a modern American exposition! 
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Reviewed by Mary Austin 
N “Chaos and a Creed” we are face to face 


It is modern in its easy acceptance of as much 
scholarship and “higher criticism” as its author hap- 
pens in a not narrowly informed career to have 
come across. Thoroughly American in its invincible 
natural prepossession in favor of Godness in man, 
accessible to man; this book is even more American 
in its profound ignorance of the whole science of 
mysticism by which such an inheritance can be ac- 
counted for and handled. So completely is this side 
of the subject, which so evidently engages the 
writer’s whole subconscious approach, divorced from 
his intellectual consciousness of it, that it is more 
than likely Mr, Priceman would reject the idea that 
mysticism is, or could be, scientific. So ignorant 
does he remain of the history and meaning of the 
mystical approach to God, that his nearest touch is 
to reject for Jesus any sort of “monkishness,” 
though as a matter of fact the picture of Jesus 
drawn in “Chaos and a Creed,” as a man of great 
spiritual simplicity, renouncing all attachment to the 
things of this world, unmarried, given to both 
physical and spiritual healing, practicing long ses- 
sions of retirement in prayer and fasting, going 
about preaching, and finally suffering death with 
quietness for his Revelation, is like nothing so much 
as the great monks of the Middle Ages. Here 
speaks the average American Protestant prejudice in 
which both mysticism and monks stand—ignorantly 
—for the most disliked expression of religiousity. 

One cannot help ,but feel that had the eminent 
American lurking behind the not too thick disguise 
of James Priceman, understood that mysticism is a 
way of life as definitely described as any other phase 
of human psychology, more soundly based and more 
extensively annotated by experience than psycho- 
analysis, and much more copiously documented, he 
might have found a way out of his chaos even more 
satisfactory to himself. “Tt is easier for me to be- 
lieve,” he says, “that Jesus called Lazarus from the 
tomb, than .to believe that any merely human man 

could have conceived of asserting ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life.’” But any student of 
mysticism could have told him that this form of ex- 
pression, this speaking in the person of the Indwell- 
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ing Spirit, is the usual practice of mystics in what is 
called primary meditation, all over the world, and 
is used today by healers and other practitioners of 
spiritual therapeutics. He could, indeed, within ten 
minutes walk of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
have discovered several of them who use the mys- 
tical methods of Jesus for the same purposes that 
Jesus used them. 

Missing this item, Mr. Priceman misses the not 
unimportant fact that Jesus nowhere asserted that 
he was the sole, or chief, or in any respect peculiar, 
incarnation of God in Man. Nevertheless, that a 
layman should have gone to such earnest lengths to 
deliver his faith that, however it came about, God 


‘ isin man and with man, is of heartening significance. 





The Mediterranean Age 


THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS: AN IN- 
TRODUCTORY STUDY IN HUMAN GE- 
OGRAPHY. By Marion I. Newsicin. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Harry ELMER BaRNEs 
Smith College 


OME seventy years ago Arnold Guyot deliv- 
S ered his famous Lowell Lectures on “Earth 

and Man,” in which he presented his sug- 
gestive theory of the “geographic march of history.” 
By this he meant that the great historic civilizations 
had rarely repeated themselves or replaced each 
other in the same geographic environment, but had 
passed on to other areas. Specifically, civilization 
had originated in the Orient, developed still further 
in the Mediterranean basin, and had opened a new 
and revolutionary epoch with the conquest of the 
Atlantic by the nations of northwestern Europe. 
A generation ago the brilliant young Russian geog- 
rapher and anarchist, Léon Metchnikoff, died leav- 
ing a manuscript entitled “Les Grands Fleuves His- 
toriques,” which was later published under the ed- 
itorship of the distinguished French geographer, 
Elisée Reclus. In this he sketched a. geographical 
interpretation of the history of civilization through 
three stages: the fluvial, the thalassic, and the oceanic. 
He had planned to complete this survey, but his early 
death prevented him from finishing more than the 
first part. Subsequently, Huntington, GilFillan, and 
others have offered more complete and technical con- 
firmation of this thesis. 

In this volume by Miss Newbigin, the erudite and 
original Scottish geographer already well known 
through her studies of Balkan geography and his- 
tory, we have the only serious effort which has yet 
been made in English to present in complete and 
succinct form the historical geography of the Medi- 
terranean area from the rise of Egyptian civilization 
to the discovery of the oversea routes to the East at 
the close of the fifteenth century. She thus unfolds 
the panorama of history which enlists her attention; 

As the dawn breaks we see Egypt and Babylonia strug- 
gling. . . . Out of a period of world disturbance the cities 
of Phenicia emerge, . . . bringing the new west into touch 
with the older east. . . . Then comes the rise of Classical 
Greece, the growth of the free cities in mountain-girt but 
sea-fringed plains. . . . Next Rome begins to expand in 
ever-widening circles, and makes the Mediterranean area a 
unit. . . . But the peoples of Europe react, and under the 
impact of the Goths and Vandals, with the Arabs advancing 
along the southern shore, Rome goes down and the Med- 
iterranean world is once more filled with strife. . . . Next 
we see the rise of the great medieval trading cities. . . . 
Amalfi, Venice, Pisa, Genoa and many other towns. . 
Then new armies appear, menacing the Levantine coast, the 
area from which the trading cities derive their wealth. 
From Asia Minor the Turks advance into Europe, cutting 
off the eastern from the western world, once more shattering 
the concept of Mediterranean unity. The ships of Venice 
return empty to port; but Vasco da Gama has already 
reached India. . . . The Mediterranean Sea is now but a 
pocket; the ships of commerce have left it for the wider 
oceans beyond. 


ee Ss 


The first third of Miss Newbigin’s book is de- 
voted to a brief survey of the geographic setting of 
the Mediterranean basin and adjoining lands, based 
obviously on the monumental work of Philippson. 
The last two-thirds treats of the geographical ele- 
ments involved in the sequence of historic cultures 
from the days of Menes to those of Columbus. It 
is rather to be deplored that this distribution of space 
was chosen, as the material on geography is much 
more competently and impressively presented than 
that on history. Fortunately, even the historical 
geography is more geography than history. As a 
general judgment on the work it may be safely stated 
that it performs more satisfactorily than any other 












brief book in English the highly valuable servic. 
of presenting in a compact, readable, and suggestiys 
fashion the physical basis of the history of civiligg. 
tion during the ancient and medizval periods, Th 
book should be most useful to historians and clagg. 
cists alike, and should help to introduce a mop 
dynamic and realistic element into the study of the 
life and cultures of these areas and periods, Jj 
should be particularly serviceable to the teachers of 
ancient and medizval history in the schools, who are 
usually tragically innocent of the environment] 
background of their subject, and to whom historical] 
geography is primarily a tracing of the shifts of 
political boundaries indicated on maps by ingenioyg 
chromatic designations. 

While freely granting its general usefulness and 
many specific excellencies, it must also be pointed 
out that the book strikingly illustrates the danger 
of venturing unchaperoned out of one’s one gp. 
cialty. The geographer in history is always faced 
with the difficult problem of being in thorough com. 
mand of the historical facts for which he desires to 
find some geographical foundation and explanation, 
In no field is this so hazardous an undertaking ag jn 
regard to ancient and medizval history, particularly 
the former. In most modern problems one can fee] 
reasonably sure of himself when he has mastered the 
monographic secondary literature, but in ancient his. 
tory the mass of papyri which are gradually being 
digested change our views and enrich our informa 
tion weekly. In the light of this, what can be said 
for the reliability of the historical data of an author 
who seriously tells us that “alike for Egypt and for 
the Tigris-Euphrates area Herodotus and the Old 
Testament are invaluable,”’ and whose chief sources 
of historical information are such books as Gibbon, 
Rawlinson, Freeman, and Reclus, even though there 
is reference to the existence of the first volume of 
the “Cambridge Ancient History”! It is not sur. 
prising to note that the author has missed a prize 
detail for her story in Walter Leaf’s ingenious geo 
graphical explanation of the rise of the Mycenzan 
civilization and the causes of the Trojan War, or 
repeats solemnly the venerable myth punctured ten 
years ago by Professor Lybyer to the effect that 
oversea explorations and discoveries were produced 
by the advance of the Turks which intercepted and 
excluded the Christian merchants from contact with 
the Orient. If, however, the historian will need to 
exploit rather gingerly her strictly historical data, he 
will find here assembled a large body of pertinent 
geographical facts of undoubted validity with which 
to enrich his knowledge and interpretation of the 
history of western civilization to the modern era, 





Five Scenes from a History 


THE DARK HOURS. By Don Marguts. New 
York: Doubleday Page & Co. 1925. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Henry Loncan Stuart 
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NY attempt to rewrite the gospels in whole 
A or in part has strong prejudice to overcome 
before it can be accepted as anything but 
overweening and misguided ambition. This senti- 
ment is not altogether derived from a fear that the 
hands laid upon the fabric will be unworthy of it 
reverent ones. Indeed, from the nature of the case, 
it is far more likely that unfamiliarity and reluctance 
to offend will breed a new and intenser respect. Nor 
does it arise from a conviction that everything has 
been said and that nothing remains to be added. 
Mr. Middleton Murry, who is said to be busy on his 
own Life of Christ, has told us that an intelligent 
modern policeman, from the mere point of view of 
fact, could write a better Gospel story than either 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John. And, to pass from 
the ridiculous to the sublime, many of the great 
mystics have experienced a sort of sacred exasperar 
tion at the exiguity of Gospel narrative, and have 
tried to supplement it by meditations and visions of- 
ten startling in the wealth and plausibility of their 
detail. The reluctance of many pious souls to se 
the Gospels exploited is due rather to the feeling 
that they are sacred ground, hortus conclusus, and 
that to go botanizing thereon with anything but the 
purest spiritual intention is to take unfair and un 
lawful advantage of the solemnity and authority 
with which long association invests every word 
incident of Holy Script. 
It did not need the author’s note appended by 
Mr. Don Marquis to “The Dark Hours” to feel 
sure that, im his case, the great drama of the Re 
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demption fell into singularly worthy afd reverent Uns. 
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“fands. His task was a modest one, and in itseif dis- 
arms criticism. 
the presentation, in handily dramatic form, of the 


It had no other end in view than 


incidents of the Passion, during which the person of 
the Redeemer would be kept off-stage and the sacred 
text closely adhered to. Catholics, indeed, familiar 
with the liturgy of Holy Week, will see in his 
ay a very natural elaboration of their own services 
on Palm Sunday and Good Friday, during which 
the sanctuary becomes, in a certain sense, a stage, 
and the story of the Passion is chanted with special 
s for rulers, people, narrator, and “Christus,” 
allotted to choir and celebrants. 
The closing drama of the Gospels bristles with 


“mysteries which are full of suggestion for the rev- 


erently conjectural mind, There is the inexplicable 
treason and despair of Judas, the brief flash of cour- 
age on Peter’s part, followed so swiftly by cow- 
ardice and denial, the long fight for mercy by Pilate 
and the dramatic intervention of his wife, the utter 
prostration in the Garden and the cry of desolation, 
contrasting so strangely with the perfect poise be- 
fore Sanhedrim and Hall of Judgment. The story 
js filled, not only with incident whose truth bites 
home, but with the clash of human temperaments. 
Inherently its authenticity becomes more and more 
amazing as it is studied. 

Mr. Marquis’s own conjectures, while always il- 
juminating, never go outside the traditional cadre. 
This alone is no mean feat. He gives us a Judas 
who is a gloomy fatalist, driven to his vile deed by 
the exquisite perceptions of his Master, and throwing 
the blame for his freachery on its Victim. 

Aye! He betrayed me! What else? These many weeks, 
yea, these months past, he has persecuted and driven me! 
He has persecuted me with his knowledge of my dreams and 
speculations; he has taken from me my power to be myself. 

. Am Ia devil? If so, it is he that hath thought me 
a devil and made me a devil and shown me a devil to 
myself. 

The Peter he gives us, is, after all, the Peter we 
knew—brave, choleric, headstrong, and a little un- 
dependable, his courage oozing from him as he 
finds his brave gesture with the sword a blow in the 
void. 

When I would have stood beside him he would not let 
me. . . . He would not let me fight for him. . . . I 
must fight, or I feel myself a coward. But he told me not 
to fight, and that has broken my will for dying. 

And, as a contrast for Peter, he invents for us a 
Malchus, who, we feel, might very easily be an 
authentic and living figure—a Malchus who per- 
ishes, sword in hand, in a wild attempt to rescue the 
man who healed his ear in the Garden, and beside 
whose dead body poor irresolute Peter communes a 
moment, overwhelmed in self-contempt. 

That should have been I! That should have been I! 

For the dialogue and choruses of his play, Mr. 
Marquis has only had to delve into the narrative of 
the three years’ ministry preceding Calvary. The 
venom of the priests, the cries of the crowd, tossed 
this way and that as their fears or their gratitude are 
worked upon, the witness given by the men and 
women whom Christ has cured or raised from the 
dead, and whose evidence is perverted into charges 
of witchcraft and deviltry, can nearly all be re- 
ferred to their authentic source in one text or an- 
other of the four evangelists. But the skill in mar- 
shalling all this material and fusing it to a white 
heat of dramatic climax is Mr. Marquis’s own. 
Whether the play will ever be presented on the 
stage the future alone can tell. At first sight there 
seem to be inherent difficulties, the chief of which 
is the author’s device of keeping the great Protag- 
onist “‘a Voice” throughout. But for the reader, 
at least, a rarely moving and wholly reverent Pas- 
sion Play has been the result of Mr. Marquis’s medi- 
tation upon the greatest tragedy in history. 


With reference to the picture of Shelley pub- 
lished in the last issue of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, the following information may prove 
of interest. The portrait, a water-color, bears the 
signature of R. Hancock, a painter of china who 
In his old age took to portrait painting. He was 
living at the time at Clifton, the name of which 
Place appears upon the picture. While Hancock 
Was painting there Mary Shelley was at Clifton, and 
a letter is in existence from her asking Shelley to 
Come and spend her birthday with her. There is 
therefore excellent presumptive evidence, though no 
Certainty, that the portrait was painted from the 
life, which is the more interesting since the only 
Portrait known to be from the life was considered 


Unsatisfactory by Shelley’s family. 
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It Cuts 


66 T cuts—easily—a half hour.” ‘The words, 
| spoken behind me in the smoker, might have 
meant very little to some. But to me, and 
particularly that morning, how naturally they 
flowed into the channel of my own thinking. If 
you are interested in the theatre, and particularly 
if you are a not-yet-produced playwright, there are 
no trains so pleasant as those on the Great Neck line 
of the L. I. R. R. There, at almost any hour of 
night or day, you will overhear someone in the 
smoker discussing the quaint minutiz of the stage 
world. And as I had spent the evening before in 
some final and ruthless cutting of a drama of my 
own, and had the very script in my lap—on my 
way to hand it over to the well-wishing adventurer 
who has agreed to undertake it—I should have liked 
to turn round and study the faces of the unknown 
surgeons. 

“Tt cuts—easily—a half hour.” I had spent the 
night before looking over a great mass of discarded 
MS, rough drafts and so on, all that debris of writ- 
ing and rewriting familiar to everyone who has 
attempted anything in this most exacting of all 
forms of composition. I had looked, with faintly 
melancholy resignation, upon pleasing lines (that 
seemed such sure laughter or such moving pathos! ) 
discarded as being unnecessary baggage, and now 
never to be uttered anywhere by anyone. Unless 
indeed one could some day put together a one-act 
fantasy composed of lines abandoned from other 
plays. What a queer farrago it would be; it might 
even prove to have some unexpected meaning or 
analogy. I know that in lecturing one always for- 
gets the things one most wants to say, so that I have 
thought the best possible lecture would be one made 
up of the things forgotten in all other lectures. 
And the best kind of Future Life, if there should 
prove to be one, would give us a chance to “live-in” 
portions of our own text that were excised for the 
drastic requirements of this mundane stage. 

es FS SF 


After tackling a job of playwriting, with its mul- 
titude of competing considerations, a thing like a 
novel seems almost cravenly simple. Mr. Gals- 
worthy is of course quite right when he speaks (in 
his introduction of two short plays by Conrad) of 
the crippling limitation the stage imposes upon those 
who have experienced “the wider freedom and the 
more exquisite savor” of the novel. Yet still the 
drama remains the most exciting and tempting, and 
perhaps the most influential, of all forms of pen- 
manship; and we live happily in a day when it has 
become experimental once more and alive with the 
thrill of new effects and gustos. Even those “ca- 
pable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows” 
(Hamlet’s phrase for the baser sort of movies, that 
tear passion to titters, has never been surpassed) are 
still ready to be troubled by genuine anxieties if we 
can medicine them with the bright stab of laughter. 
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The playwright, who enters so completely into 
the movements of his phantoms, must also be 
courageous enough to participate in his own, and 
scan them with the clear eye of self-raillery. I sup- 
pose there are documents on record that give a sort 
of clinical history of the absurdities of people’s con- 
duct while writing plays. If not; I could supply 
data. Nor does it matter very much, from the scien- 
tific standpoint, whether the play is genuine or mere 
fustian. The author’s symptoms are much the same 
in either case. I remember coming into the news- 
paper office with the script of one scene in my 
arms, like a new-born baby, and shouting out to a 
patient colleague (who still calmly endures my 
ridiculous behaviors) “‘of course there’s only one 
word for this.”"—-What the word was I am loth to 
avow; it was the same word that Conrad and 
Hueffer exclaimed of a passage in “Youth” (see 
Hueffer’s appendix to “The Nature of a Crime,” 
where you will hunt in vain for anything startling 
enough in that passage to warrant their glorious 
outcry). The point is that in the joy and frenzy 
of the seizure you do really feel that way; anything 
can be endured as long as life can occasionally offer 
such moments. Afterwards, of course, you find out 
that you were wrong. ‘The very scene I was so 


happy about proved, on subsequent cooling, to be the 

least effective of the whole piece, and now, eighteen 

months later, I have just managed to get it into 

more viable form. But not to reckon with these 

comedies of hallucination is to know nothing of the 

whole creative process. 
Js a 

I wonder if there is not a certain moral discipline 
in writing a play that an author can acquire in no 
other way. I believe that one who has spent a num- 
ber of months in conning and computing the tech- 
nical dexterities of the job, the positive necessities 
of arranging his material so that the audience will 
not be bored, the requirements of physical incarna- 
tion of his dream, such a one will be less hasty to 
condemn any of the pragmatic sanctions of life. He 
will be, or ought to be, less drastic in sneering at 
the errors of churches, governments, universities, 
capitalist systems—any form of organization that 
works with queer human material and has to ap- 
proximate. For the dramatist, relish it or not, 
faces what may be called a parliamentary problem. 
All his broodings and all the producer’s effort are 
vain unless his ardently meditated lines are gath- 
ered together into one poised stroke, measured and 
fluent enough so that a handful of spectators, on 
one critical occasion, can apprehend his intention 
and transmit their pleasure, if any, to the amusable 
world on which he depends. A man who has had 
a successful play produced (I speak, of course, only 
by theory) has gone through Heaven knows how 
many telephone calls, inconclusive conferences, 
luncheon engagements where the producer did not 
arrive, midnight readings, fof this single ordeal. If 
he has been skilful enough to compose all these ele- 
ments into successful result, then I venture (sub- 
ject to prompt refutation from the lives of play- 
wrights) that he is, essentially, a moral man. He 
understands the strange emulsion of concession and 
compromise of which human morality consists. 
Henry James, for example, could not write a suc- 
cessful play. He was too intellectually selfish. 

I would have liked to ask the men from Great 
Neck if they knew that C. E. Montague’s “Dramatic 
Values,” out of print for fourteen years, is about 
to be republished. What they said about cutting 
made me think they ought to enjoy this fine little 
book of theatre talk. I don’t know that the play- 
wright’s problem has been much better stated than 
in Montague’s chapter on Ibsen: 

He knew precisely what a play was. He learned— 
central fact of all—that a play has only one-tenth the 
length of a novel; he learnt that a playgoer, unlike a 
reader, cannot skip, and that therefore he must never be 
let fall into the state of mind in which, if he were read- 
ing, he would skip; he learnt that dialogue is effective in 
a theatre only when every speech produces a distinct change 
in the relations of the speakers, that it must carry the 
hearer on over a rippled surface of small surprises to a 
foreseen goal, piquing curiosity in detail’ while meeting 
expectation on the whole; he learned how the characters 
of a play are mobilized; how their exits and entrances are 
brought into vital relation with the general purpose of the 
piece; how utterances, trivial and inexpressive in a poem 
or a novel, may take value and significance from the vis- 
ible contact of their speakers with other persons or with 
a painted scene; how, on the other hand, telling effects 
characteristic of other forms of imaginative writing may 
be marred on the stage by the fact that the playgoer can- 
not turn back and look things up, that the pace is fixed 
for him . or by the equally imperious fact that we 
may read in solitude, but must usually hear a play in a 
crowd face to face not merely with a work of 
art but the judgment of a public opinion upon it. 

st SF SF 


“It cuts—easily—a half hour.” There was 
something in the confident way the words were 
said that led me to believe that the unknown speak- 
ers knew what they were talking about. ‘They had 
the instinct, the finger-tip sensibility of those who 
have, by long training, learned to feel their way 
about in a crafty calling. Probably they could not 
express, with the wit, the irony, the charming 
shrewdness of Mr. Montague, the theories of their 
art; but I had a notion that they too understood 
Dramatic Values. I didn’t even turn to look at 
them; but I paid them a more sincere tribute. In- 
stead of delivering the script that day, I took it 
home again to see if there was still anything that ab- 
solutely must be cut. 

CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 


The 1925 revised edition of “Who’s Who in 
Literature,” edited by Mark Meredith in England 
and distributed in the United States by the Pudblish- 
ers’ Weekly, is just published in completely revised 
form. The last issue was in 1922. ‘The new edi- 
tion contains nearly 5,000 names of authers of 
England, Canada and the United States, 
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As a Fascist Sees It 


THE AWAKENING OF ITALY. By 
Luici VILLARI. Doran. 1924. $2.50. 


Reviewed by OLIN D. WANNAMAKER 


many which he presents in one way but 
which other minds have seen quite other- 
wise. One closes the book with a different 
sort of snap—that is one way of seeing 
facismo. 
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NE who undertakes to write the history . : D Boo 

of the Italian fascist movement enters A Constitutional W hirl E 
into an engagement with his readers to set , , . Lette 
forth an extremely complex phenomenon, ATOMS AND RAYS. By Sin OLIVER woman 
with its roots in the past, its branches and Lopce. New York: George H. Doran ay 
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persons, and its fruitage as yet quite green 
and likely to come to maturity only after 
a long season of ripening. It is the re- 
sultant of the almost utterly free play of 


Reviewed by JOHN MILLs 
Author of “Within the Atom” 


fF? almost fifty years Sir Oliver Lodge 
has been a dominant and peculiarly 
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By Hatcher Hughes 
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varied and antagonistic passions among re Seca The 
multitudes of persons in all the social and articulate figure among British scientists, a 
economic classes, and these passions still burn and that means in the world at large. His ship = 
like slowly hardening lava, occasionally investigations, his interpretations, his spec- Be wo 
LIKE flaming up quite active and alive. It is ulations, and, one is tempted to add, his - 
not the sort of stuff about which history scientific obsessions are widely known, re- JA) 
is written. History deals with passions only spected, and appreciated. 
9 after they are quite safely dead and even In “Atoms and Rays” he starts and ends : ‘ 

forgotten. with the ether. Quoting in the first chap- Hatcher Hughes new play, as in- 

Merely axiomatic, therefore, is it to say ter from an earlier book, he says: “Then teresting as be 2 a fer 

that the writer of the present moment must we invent the ether and are impressed with a ae < te on po - 

OUD begin with a clear consciousness of his in- continuity”; and in the last chapter he Like as ae play it arc 
capacity to tell the truth about this phenom- speculates on “propulsion by etherial re- the Southern mountaineers, this 
By enon. All the more should he discipline action.” The physical relativity of Einstein time in high comedy—hilarious ™ 
gene 7 himself by means of this thought if he is an he accepts, but by implication he denies the fun at the expense of its pictur- one wi 
CHARLES S. BROOKS Italian. And, if he happens to have taken | even more important relativity of ideas esque and primitive characters. Sopeis 
an active share, either as participant or as whereby the ether which was a reality in $1.50 Riggs’ 


The author of “A Thread of 
returned 
with gusto to his first love, the 
“I cannot imagine any 
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COUNT HERMANN 
KEYSERLING 


“I doubt whether there 
has ever been a more 
striking example of an in- 
dividual’s power of re- 
producing in himself 
other people’s states of 
mind...the whole book 
is a treasure house of en- 
lightened idealism.” 
—Kuno Francke, The 
Saturday Review. 
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observer favoring one party in the Italian 
post-war struggle, then he should remind 
himself at the beginning of each new page 
of his story that his view is necessarily par- 
tial, partisan, unfair to his opponents. 


ships and the moods and motives behind 
them and mingled in them. This book re- 
lates the surface events in fair order, be- 
ginning briefly with Italy before the war, 
going through the terrible strain of the 
conflict, and then following developments 
up to the fascist march on Rome and the 
beginning of the so-called constitutional 
administration of Mussolini, But its de- 
ficiency lies in the author’s conception and 
presentation of the inter-relationships among 
events and their moods and motives. To 
him the fascist organization has been 
throughout an almost unspotted embodiment 
of idealism and sound commonsense. Such 
faults as may have accompanied its tre- 
mendous struggle for the good of Italy 
are too slight to be thrown into any relief 
in its history. The case is by no means so 
simple as this. 

One may at least classify Signor Villari’s 
book quite definitely, having other books 
vividly in memory. This is a fascista doc- 
ument, a one-sided statement of the case. 
The writer is a man of unusual gifts. He 
has surveyed the movement of events, 
grouped and arrayed the facts, mapped the 
field for the ease and comfort of the reader. 
Had one no other source of information, 
one might with a lively sense of satisfac- 
tion receive instruction and be illuminated 
at the hands of Signor Villari, and close the 
volume at length with a pleasant snap— 
so much for that chapter in the history of 
modern Italy. Unfortunately, one’s sense 
of finish and finality is disturbed. One 
recalls important things that the writer has 


1877 is being displaced by more modernly 
logical necessities of “quanta.” Quanta he 
deals with, but not as bullets of energy 
moving through a space in which their 
actions demand no invention of an ether. 


parts of distinct value. The first of these 
is the simple but necessarily algebraic treat- 
ment of the elementary portion of the Bohr 
theory of spectral lines. The second is the 
preface. 

The preface is at once the best plea for 
popular scientific exposition which the re- 
viewer has met, and at the same time a 
justification, or rationalization, of a meth- 
od of treatment which he has always found, 
as a reader, peculiarly irritating. He re- 
fers to the lack of continuity, which may 
be due in part to the fact that some of the 
chapters appeared as separate magazine 
articles but is foreshadowed by these state- 
ments in the preface: “It is only by treat- 
ing a subject from many points of view and 
by frequent repetition that it gets any hold 
on the general mind. Effective exposition 
cannot be done crisply and compactly. 
Room and repetition are necessary.” Repeti- 
tion there should be and many points of 
view, but not necessarily in the same book 
and certainly not unless crisply and com- 
pactly. 

The argument for treatments of inter- 
est to all intelligent people reads as follows: 

Men of letters know that any great subject 
will bear multiple examination and discursive 
treatment; it must be threshed ont and driven 
home repeatedly, if it is to effect an entrance 
and fructify. It is not enough for Shakespeare 
to have written, and Shelley and Keats and 
Browning: there must be books and essays and 
explanations and appreciations and criticisms in- 
numerable. Whereas men of science, accus- 
tomed to speak only to their peers, are content 
if they can express something crisply and def- 





Table Talk 
of G. B. S. 


Spirit 


By Rollo Walter Brown 


The creative spirit—the impulse 
that flowers fully in the genius 
but is potentially present also in 
almost every man and woman— 
is what transforms life from a 
dull routine into an adventure of 
zest and color and beauty. Mr. 
Brown believes that this spirit 
is being stifled in the United 
States today, and that in conse- 
quence our civilization is in dan- 
ger of becoming hopelessly me- 
chanical. Here he offers specific 
and stimulating suggestions for a 
new public attitude toward the 
creative life. $2.50 


Twenty Years 


on Broadway 
By George M. Cohan 





The lively story of a lively 
career, written just as Mr. Cohan 
talks—easily, breezily and in the 
“American language.” Connected 
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LETTERS OF 


ROSA LUXEMBURG 
TO KARL AND LUISE 
KAUTSKY 


Edited by Luise Kautsky 


Letters which tell the story of a brilliant 
woman’s passionate prvhems 2 for liberty 
without ornament or compromise, They 
reflect one of the strongest and most vivid 
lives of modern times. Illustrated. 

$2.50 net 


EDITH WHARTON 


By Robert Morss Lovett 


The second volume in THE MODERN 
AMERICAN WRITERS SERIES which 
is being prepared under the general editor- 
ship of Ernest Boyd to present studies of 
the work of outstanding figures in Amer- 
ican letters. The initial volume was 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
By Carl Van Doren 
Each $1.00 


VISTAS IN 
SICILY 


By Arthur Stanley Riggs 
Everyone who has been to Italy, every- 


one who hopes ever to go, everyone who 
despairs of going. will welcome this new 


thoroughly revised edition of Mr. 
Riggs’ delightful book. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net 


THE MAKE-IT-UP 
STORY BOOK 


A Book for Modern Children 


By Cornelia Adams 


Stories for the child to finish himself. 
Tony Sarg writes: “I adore everythin 
that stimulates the imagination of the child. 
I try to do it with my puppets, but this 
book goes one better and am therefore 
enthusiastic about it.” $1.00 net 


At Bookstores. 


When ordered by mail add 6 per 
cent for postage. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE 
& COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


Immortality in Post-Kantian 
Idealism 
By Edgar S. Brightman 


Professor Brightman rests his ar- 
gument for human immortality on 
its coherence with the world view 
to which reason leads us. He has 
therefore interpreted the beliefs of 
the early nineteenth century ideal- 
ists—especially Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer—on this 
subject so that the seeker for 
truth in our own age of philosoph- 
Ic confusion may once more con- 
sider their significance. This is 
the annual lecture delivered on 

Ingersoll Foundation at Har- 
vard University on April 15, 1925. 
$1.00 a copy. 
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THE HOME BOOK 
OF 
MODERN VERSE 


Compiled by 
BURTON E. STEVENSON 








Here is verse for all ages and tastes, 
superb compilation of all the fin- 
est poetry that has been done in re- 
cent years designed to supplement 
famous “Home Book of Verse.” 
Beautifully bound and arranged like 
parent work. 1,100 pages. 


At All Booksellers, $7.50 
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A London Letter 


By Mrs. BELLoc LownpeEs 


= writer spent a few days last Sep- 
tember in a house party with the late 
Lord Curzon as principal guest. British 
politics were, for obvious reasons, taboo in 
his presence, so there was a great deal of 
talk about books. He said that he read 
everything that appeared concerning the 
present state of Russia, and he anticipated 
a quicker return to normal conditions there 
than most of us thought probable. He re- 
marked with a smile how peculiarly out 
of date was now “Russia in Central Asia,” 
the first book he had ever written. He 
spoke with extreme severity and disgust of 
“modern memoir-writing for money” and 
mentioned two instances where conversa- 
tions with himself had been reported in 
recent volumes of the kind, adding:—“I 
took part in neither of the conversatigns 
recorded; the writers evidently confused 
me with someone else, or indulged in 
deliberate invention.” 

Lord Curzon was then working on a 
book dealing with the Viceroys of India 
and, incidentally, he observed that since 
early youth he had made a point of allow- 
ing no day to go by without doing some 
kind of literary work. ‘Though already at 
the time in far from good health, he spent 
many hours of a day supposed to form 
part of a holiday, in motoring a consid- 
erable distance to make a study of the amaz- 
ing ruin of Bodiam Castle on which he 
intended to write a paper. 

Already the question of who is to write 
Lord Curzon’s life is being eagerly dis- 
cussed. My own choice would be Mr. 
Harold Nicolson who, in his studies of Ver- 
laine and Tennyson, has shown a remark- 
able biographical gift. While it is an open 
secret that most of the officials in the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office disliked Lord Curzon, 
Mr. Nicolson was devoted to him. It is, 
however, believed that Lord Birkenhead has 
already undertaken to write the life. 

An immense number of books will be 
published in London after Easter. But 
their names are probably all known in 
America. I will, therefore, confine myself 
to mentioning a volume which has not yet 
been announced, This is a new novel by 
Mr. Maurice Baring, which is to be called 
“Cat’s Cradle,” and which is to be even 
longer than “C.” At the present moment 
Mr. Baring is the most fertile of those Eng- 
lish authors who count from the literary 
point of view. He is publishing plays, 
short stories, and very long novels in quick 
succession, all considered “worth while.” 

A new literary Review called The 
Calendar is far the best thing of its kind 
that has appeared of recent years. The 
most amusing monthly feature is a search- 
ing and very frank analysis of some con- 
temporary literary reputation, The first 
“Scrutiny” dealt with Sir James Barrie, and 
was written by Edgell Rickword, the editor 
of The Calendar. This month’s “Scrutiny” 
is on Walter de la Mare, who may be now 
regarded as belonging to the small high 
company, which till lately included Conrad 
and Hudson, and of which the only living 
members are Hardy and Masefield, with 
Shaw as a still shadowy third. 

Destructive criticism has never done any 
writer any harm. What does a writer, and 
especially an original writer, serious harm, 
is the sort of stupid, frivolous, criticism 
which embittered the whole working life of 
Gissing; mortified and angered Conrad in 
the days when he was only read and ad- 
mired by a very small number of people, 
few of whom were reviewers; and which 
nearly ended Hudson’s literary life. Hud- 
son once told me that the reviews of his 
early books might have been each and all 
summarized in one sentence:—“Mr. Hud- 
son’s new volume is neither natural history 
nor romance; we are, therefore, at a loss 
to imagine to what public it can appeal.” 

The French call destructive criticism une 
exécution, and the most terrible example 
of French literary execution in our time, 
was an article by Julius. Lemaitre on 
Georges Ohnet, author of “The Ironmaster.” 
Ohnet, at that time, was not only the lead- 
ing big seller in his own country, but in 
several other countries as well. Lemaitre’s 
pitiless analysis of his literary methods, and 
of the poverty of his imagination, undoubt- 
edly did him the most serious injury, and 
lost him, in France, thousands of readers. 

Of late, English fiction has become 
threaded with either caricatures, or plainly 
recognizable portraits, of well-known living 
people. In a measure, no doubt, that was 
always so. Dickens and Thackeray were 
both angrily accused, during their lifetimes, 
of having used not only their friends, but 
their enemies, as “copy.” But what they 
may have done in that way pales into noth- 
ingness compared to what is being done now. 


To give an example, one of the most 
kindly, cultivated, and agreeable men in 
the inner world of London political and 
literary society—one, too, to whom painters 
and poets owe a great debt of gratitude for 
his constant, unobtrusive help and apprecia- 
tion—has twice been thus held up to ridicule 
and even obloquy. The first time it was in 
a book by a writer of world-wide reputa- 
tion who, in his turn and, it is said, to his 
great annoyance, has himself been grossly 
pictured in a recent “best seller.” The 
second time one of the brilliant younger 
essayists whose slight volumes, even when 
obviously ephemeral, command long and 
respectful reviews, wrote what our fore- 
fathers would have called a lampoon, ex- 
tending over many pages. 

There are certain men and women who 
seem irresistibly to attract the creative mind. 
This is so well known with regard to Lady 
Oxford (Mrs. Asquith) that there can be 
no indiscretion in alluding to the fact. As 
Margot Tennant she did more than inspire 
“Dodo,” Mr. E. F. Benson’s satirical sketch 
of the smart London society of the nineties; 
and a much more pleasant presentment of 
the same lady as a girl was drawn by Miss 
Thorneycroft Fowler in a witty novel called 
“Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” Years later, 
when writing “The Marriage of William 
Ashes,” Mrs. Humphry Ward obviously in- 
tended to recapture the personality of that 
strange being, born a hundred years before 
her time, Lady Caroline Lamb. But the 
novelist described at length at least two in- 
cidents which might have figured (though 
I do not remember that they do so) in 
Mrs. Asquith’s famous autobiography. 

There are now two women belonging to 
the English worlds of politics, society, and 
art, who also seem to exercise this curious 
fascination over contemporary novelists, and 
one of them was so cruelly caricatured in a 
recent book that a distinguished poet was 
moved to write a sonnet in her defense! 

But it has remained for a German dra- 
matist, Carl Sternheim, to present by name 
in his play, “Oscar Wilde,” a living man— 
the man being Lord Alfred Douglas. Lord 
Alfred has often proved that he can take 
care of himself; but what are we to say of 
the bad taste of introducing in the same play 
the lately dead Robert Ross, who not only 
has living relations who were devoted to 
him, but also a large circle of friends who 
deeply cherish and respect his memory? 

A distinguished journalist, in that taking 
a leaf out of a French sociologist’s book, 
lately persuaded certain noted British writ- 
ers to tell him something both of their 
methods of work, and also—a more delicate 
question—how the creative portion of their 
brain functions, Some of the answers he 
received are of great interest to those con- 
cerned with the art and craft of writing. 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs, whom I, personally, 
place as high as any living story-writer, has 
apparently no fixed method of work; indeed 
he goes so far as to say, “My mind is 
generally in a state of chaos.” Mr. Jacobs 
does his actual writing at night, a system 
more often followed by men than by women 
writers, though there are outstanding ex- 
ceptions to the rule. George Sand sat down 
to her desk immediately after her 
large household had gone to bed. So did 
Mrs. Oliphant, whose most remarkable story, 
“A Beleaguered City,” is probably well 
known in America, and who left, to be 
published after her death, one of the most 
poignant autobiographical records printed 
in any language. 

Only one of the writers approached raised 
the question of health with regard to work. 
Mr. Richard Pryce was that one wise writer, 
and he wrote:— “I make it a rule never 
to try and write fiction when I am feeling 
tired.’ A great brain specialist once told 
the present writer that three hours’ writing 
a day should be the utmost limit, where 
creative work is in question. Yet several 
of the novelists who have put their methods 
on record, declared that they can go on 
working for many hours on end. Cynthia 
Stockley states that when she has started a 
story she works from nine till five every 
day until the MSS is completed. A famous 
serial-writer, Captain Applin, declared—“I 
once wrote half a short story while flying 
in an aeroplane ten thousand feet up; I 
have worked in the African desert on an 
elephant’s back; and on a tramp steamer 
with men using the most horrible language 
close to my ear.” 

Trollope once wrote a novel in the inter- 
vals of sea-sickness, but the result was the 
creation of a series of what a friend of 
mine used to call “wax-work characters” 
in the only story written by him of which 
that can be said. 











** Scott F itzgerald’s 


best novel’”’ 





THE GREAT 


GATSBY 


“Certainly the best novel Scott has 
yet written. You can’t lay it down, 
as they say, and the characters are all 


alive and convincing. Chapter II is 
masterly realism, and the last chapters 
of the story, involving such melo- 
drama as you realize life involves ac- 


cording to the evidence of your daily 
paper, are most satisfyingly and iron- 
ically. handled.’,—Wa. Ross Benttr 
in the Saturday Review. 


“Convincing testimony that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is an artist.... It is beauti- 
fully and delicately balanced.... An 
almost perfectly fulfilled intention. 
There is not one accidental phrase in 
it, nor yet one obvious or blatant 
line.”—IsaBeEL Paterson in the New 


York Herald Tribune. 


“Whimsical magic and simple pathos 
that is realized with economy and re- 
straint. . . . Sensitive insight and 
keen psychological observation.” —Eb- 
win CLARK in the New York Times. 


“F, Scott Fitzgerald has got his sec- 
ond wind, and the people who were 
dolefully shaking their heads over him 
some time ago are going to be fooled. 
‘The Great Gatsby’ is written with all 
the brilliancy and beauty that we as- 
sociate with youth and with a sense of 
spiritual values that is sincere and ma- 
ture.”—LLEWELLYN Jones in the Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
A New Book by 
Stark Young 
GLAMOUR 


Essays on the Art of the Theatre 


“Here is a creative artist writing on 
the theatre who acutely perceives 
through and often beyond the actor’s 
notion of the playwright’s idea and 
into realms of esthetics undreamed 
of in the Broadway show patron’s 
philosophy.”—New York World. 


CONTENTS 
Visitors 
Duse—Madame Sorel—The 


cow Art Theatre. 

The Prompt Book 
Movement in Acting—Seeing the 
Point—Illusion in Acting—Minor 
Exhibitionists—Wonder in Acting. 


Mos- 


Letters from Dead Actors 
Rachel to Pauline Lord — David 
Garrick to John Barrymore—La 
Corallina to Doris Keane—Molly 
Nelson to Margalo Gillmore—Mlle. 
Beauval to a Tea-Party at the Ritz. 


The Art of Directing 
Extreme types—Music as a Base— 
Visual Music—The Director’s Me- 
dium—Restatements of Plays—Use 
of the Actor. 


Sophocles’ Guest 


$2.00 
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Foreign Literature 


Brandes and the Bible 


SAGNET OM JESUS (The Legend About 
Jesus). By Grorc BraNnpes. Copen- 
hagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel. 1925. 


Reviewed by Julius Moritzen 


O* the title page of his latest work, 
Georg Brandes quotes the following 
from William Lloyd Garrison, and in the 
original English: 

I will be as harsh as Truth 
and as uncompromising as Justice. 
am in earnest. 
will not equivocate, 
will not excuse, 
will not retreat a single inch, 
and I will be heard. 


There is little doubt that whatever Georg 
Brandes writes commands a hearing. For 
more than sixty years the noted Danish 
critic has contributed to the literature of 
the world works that unquestionably have 
a value far beyond their immediate day and 
the environment in which they were pro- 
duced. Among his major works, beginning 
with the “Main Currents in Nineteenth 
Century Literature’ down to ‘“Michel- 
angelo,” written but a few years ago, when 
Brandes was approaching eighty, there has 
ever been a time when a new book by this 
writer was not considered a European liter- 
ary event of consequence. 

It is for this reason that one involuntarily 
asks himself the question with the appear- 
ance of “The Legend of Jesus,” why did 
Georg Brandes enter a domain that, all 
things considered, is one with which he has 
not been identified to any notable extent? 
It is true that Bible criticism is not a strange 
employment for Brandes who, however, has 
treated of the Old Testament from the his- 
torical and literary point of view. But the 
very title of the “Legend of Jesus” sounds 
a challenge, and it is for this reason, no 
doubt, that the appearance of this little book 
in Copenhagen was the occasion for a flood 
of adverse criticism unexampled in the ca- 
reer of Brandes since those early years when 
he broke through all the usages of the day 
and established his literary “court” that set 
a new style in Scandinavian belles lettres. 

That Brandes is cautioning his readers 
at the outset is observable from his quoting 
William Lloyd Garrison as he does. He 
throws down the gauntlet to the historians, 
and asks for more proofs than are at hand. 
To him the great Nazarene may or may not 
have walked this earth, as the record has 
it. He is not the first to say that the Four 
Gospels are not written according to their 
logical sequence. Brandes, in fact, goes 
over much the same ground that a number 
of others have already covered before him 
without their opinions having served any 
other purpose than strengthening faith in 
the good they stand for. 

Now, allowing for the well-known irre- 
ligiousity of Brandes and considering the 
fact that he demands to be convinced, it is 
still most interesting to read what he has 
to say in the concluding sentence of “The 
Legend of Jesus”: “It does not affect deific 
beings that they have their true existence, 
their only life, in the minds of men.” 

Does this not read like some kind of con- 
fession on the part of Brandes that, no mat- 
ter whether a certain individual has lived 
and labored among mankind or not, the 
ideals expressed through the one or the other 
channel are the all-important thing? It is 
true that immediately preceding his con- 
cluding words we read that his great pre- 
decessor, Séren Kierkegaard, in his book, 
“Practise in Christianity,” asks the question: 
“Can we learn anything about Christ from 
history?” And his answer is no. 

However, all this has nothing whatever 
to do with the legendary supposition that 
Brandes advances in the case of Jesus, and 
it does not strengthen his case at all that 
edition after edition has been’ required by 
his publishers to satisfy the demands for his 
last book. Rather, it is an evidence that 
the old antagonism against this author has 
not yet died down, and that friends and foes 
alike are anxious once more to enter the 
arena for a trial of strength as to Brandes’s 
real status as a constructive writer or icono- 
clast. 

To the present reviewer, who may claim 
some familiarity with the productions of 
Brandes running over a series of years, 
the situation presents not a few perplexing 
features. It is of course a foregone con- 
clusion that in the present instance Brandes’s 
flawless stylé of writing retains that identi- 
cal flexibility and color that years ago made 
him the precursor of what may be consid- 
ered a new literary language in Denmark. 
Then again, his argumentative approach has 
a delightful freshness that no one can gain- 


~— Oe 


say. The critic, as usual, does all that is 
possible with his material from his par- 
ticular point of view. That he falls short 
in his effort to convince rests solely with the 
author who for reasons best known to him- 
self selected a subject as illusive to the 
mortal eye as the very logic on which 
Christianity is based. 

Brandes takes pains in his introduction 
to say that Wilhelm Tell was nothing but a 
legendary figure in spite of the fact that 
in Switzerland, as in many other countries, 
laymen for more than 600 years had never 
been in doubt that he was a farmer from 
Burglen in Canton Uri, a son-in-law of 
Walter Furst, also from Uri. It was Schil- 
ler’s beautiful tragedy, inspired by Goethe, 
that advanced Wilhelm Tell to the status 
of the national hero. 

“He has never existed,” declared Brandes, 
“but it does him no injury. He is and 
remains an effective ideal, and as a symbol 
he rules the minds. The same applies to a 
figure who, like him, belongs to the legend- 
ary world, but who has exerted a totally 
different and decisive influence on European 
and American soul-life.” 

Here, again, we have Brandes qualifying 
sufficiently to make us feel that deep down 
within him there stirs a something that he 
is battling valiantly to keep hidden from 
view, but which now and then shows through 
all that he has written as truth-seeker and 
truth-finder. When we read his “Legend of 
Jesus” in this light we are almost ready to 
allow that after all he was justified to add 
his own version to the many that have pre- 
ceded him. At any rate, as Brandes himself 
declares, it is the mind of man that in the 
final analysis settles the question of the 
deific beings in their relation to this earth 
of ours. 


Foreign Notes 


IERRE BENOIT’S latest novel, “Le 

Puis de Jacob” (Paris: Albin Michel), 
is a departure from his earlier tales in that 
it is no longer a story of adventure. Laid 
in part in a Zionist colony in Palestine, and 
in part in Paris, it recounts the history of 
a woman who leaves a life of profligacy 
to marry and settle down in Le Puis de 
Jacob. In behalf of the colony she under- 
takes a trip to Paris and there falls back 
into her old manner of life, presumably to 
be rescued from it again by the call of race. 
M. Benoit writes of Zionist aspirations with 
sympathy, and the first half of his book, 
that depicting the Palestine colony, is said 
to be excellent. The second, portraying 
life in Paris, is more commonplace. 

se 


Students in history will find much to 
interest them in the scholarly study of Ger- 
man inns and innkeepers from the earliest 
times to the seventeenth century recently 
published in Berlin (Kohlhammer), by 
Johanna Kachel, under the title “Herberge 
und Gastwirtschaft in Deutschland bis zum 
17 Jahrhundert.” The book is annotated and 
has a comprehensive bibliography. 

eS 


Of Bologna, one of the most honorable 
and delightful cities of Italy, there is much 
that can be written. In literature and art 
it once held primacy, and though it 
no longer can lay claim to first rank, it 
still, in its pleasant life, its famous unver- 
sity, and its many noble memorials of the 
past, is of surpassing interest. Signor Cor- 
rado Ricci, a native of the city, who was 
for many years Director-General of Fine 
Arts in Rome, has now published a volume 
in which portrayal of the present and recent 
past is pleasingly mingled with historical 
chronicle. ‘“Ricordi Bolognesi” (Bologna: 
Zanichelli), as his book is called, contains 
much curious and illuminating information, 
discussion of art, and reminiscences of con- 
temporary ems ye ~ artistic circles. 


Dickens collectors will want a volume 
recently published by George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., of London, entitled “David Copper- 
field’s Library,” by John Brett Langstaff, 
with a “Prologue” by Sir Owen Seaman 
and an “Epilogue,” by Alfred Noyes, and 
illustrations by several well known artists. 


Erratum 

By a regrettable error the tribute of 
Arthur Colton to the late Frank Moore 
Colby, run in the issue of The Saturday 
Review for March 28th, was published as 
a review of “Selected Essays” instead of 
“The Margin of Hesitation,” his last book, 
as it should have been. The publishers of the 
volume, Dodd, Mead & Co., have called 
the attention of the editors to the fact that 
there is no book bearing the title “Selected 
Essays.” 











By THE PHOENICIAN 


W E were recently invited to a perform- 
ance of Dan Totheroh’s prize play, 
“Wild Birds,” at the Cherry Lane Theatre. 
We were not able to attend, but we have 
read the book of the play (Doubleday- 
Page) and must go on record as saying that 
we were impressed by it. The prize given 
Mr. Totheroh was in a contest conducted 
by the University of California for a play 
to be produced at its Greek Theatre. A 
committee composed of Eugene ONeill, 
George Jean Nathan and Susan Glaspell 
made the award. Charles G. Norris and 
Kathleen Norris have written a slight fore- 
word to the book. Mr. Totheroh strikes us 
as possessing a genuine dramatic gift and a 
poetic imagination. One thing only bothered 
us in his play, and that was the repetition of 
the dialect expression “air” (for “are” and 
“is”) which seemed to us to occur ad 
nauseam. In the spoken drama, doubtless, 
its effect would not be so insistent as it is 
to the eye of the reader. * * * Having 
begun by reading Conrad Aiken’s story 
“Hey, Taxi!” in his book of tales, “Bring, 
Bring!”—a story which contains an entirely 
unresolved situation—we are at least pre- 
pared to affirm that Aiken can write ex- 
ceedingly vivid description and combine it 
with convincing tough dialogue. * * * 
Last night the annual May Day revel on 
the Village Green in the Hotel Biltmore 
was held successfully with the usual satyrs, 
nymphs, fauns, dryads, zephyrs, robins, sun- 
bonnet lassies and rustic swains attending. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay represented the 
spirit of Spring, Marjorie Bevans was Queen 
and Will Irwin, King of the May, Inez 
Haynes Irwin was a Spanish Senorita who 
told fortunes, and Eugene Boissevain and 
Arthur Davison Ficke sold hot dogs and 
coffee. The proceeds of the revel went to 
the Dr. Mary Halton Endowment for 
Girls. * * * The, two Sitwell brothers, 
Osbert and Sacheverell, burst forth with 
new volumes of poems last month. Osbert, 
in “Out of the Flame,” we found superior 
to Sacheverell, in “The Thirteenth Caesar.” 
Also, Sacheverell is printed in smaller type, 
owing to the greater volume of his work, 
which made him harder for us to read. 
Our money is on Osbert, both for his 
“Triple Fugue” and for these poems, The 
second section of his poems, which is com- 
posed of satires, presents to us gracefully 
Mrs. Freudenthal, and Mrs. Kinfoot who 
much preferred Hell to Heaven. How the 
latter leaned out on the Gold Bar of 
Heaven, and how it broke, is a delightful 
sequel to the equally delightful “Malgré 
Soi.” And if sometimes we feel that Mr. 
Sitwell pursues these old War-Horses a 
trifle too ferociously we also appreciate the 
entertainment. * * * Boni & Liveright 
have now issued the Collected Poems of 
“H. D.’ Louis Untermeyer compares her 
poems to “a set of Tanagra figurines,” 
which is a better simile than anything we 
can think of ourselves. We congratulate 
her present publishers on the appearance 
of her book. Here are, in a beautiful for- 
mat, “gold apples set with silver apple-leaf, 
white leaf of silver wrought with vein of 
gilt,’ in the poet’s own beautiful words. 

* * * The Harward Advocate re- 













cently surpassed itself in getting oy , 


parody of The Dial. Somebody immediate, 


ly purloined our copy and we have hadf 


ts 
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great difficulty in recovering it. That shows 


how good it is. * * * Belatedly we have 


got around to reading Thomas Burke, 
“The Wind and the Rain,” and gy 
hesitatingly name it as the best auto. 
biography we have read for several yean, 
We aren’t sure that it isn’t the best work 
Burke has ever done. It is as exciting and 
richly colored as a first-rate novel and the 
author has remarkably conveyed the indel. 
ible quality of his early impressions of life, 
the incidents and the characters that Move 
as across a lighted screen are all extremely 
vivid. * * * Colin Campbell Cle 
whose second book, “Plays for Pagans” 5 
now out through Appleton, has had an jp, 
teresting life since 1894. He grew up in 
the West, where he went to college. fy 
learned to act at Carnegie Institute in th 
East. He joined Stuart Walker’s Portmay, 
teau Theatre. Post-War work found hig 
in Syria and Urfa. In the latter place fp 
ran an orphan asylum and experienced g 
sixty days’ siege. Once he nearly turned 
Mohammedan, almost married a pringeg, 
and for a year lived with the Roumaniay 
gypsies. Now we find him running a book. 
shop on Beacon Hill in Boston. * * ¢ 
Dulau & Company, Ltd., in London haye 
brought out, at eight and six, two remark. 
able books of the past, James Morier’s “The 
Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan” ang 
Robert Paltock’s “The Life and Adventury 
of Peter Wilkins, A Cornishman.” The lat. 
ter is especially fascinating in its fantasy, 
It tells of Peter’s shipwreck near the South 
Pole, of his going through a subterranean 
cavern into a new ‘world where he meets 
with a Gawry, or flying woman, whom he 
finally marries. He is then “conveyanced” 
to the country of the Glumms and Gawrys, 
or men and women that fly,—and so on, 
Edgar Rice Burroughs could learn much 
from this original romance of the Eigh. 
teenth Century! The original illustrations 
of Boitard are reproduced in the present 
reprint. Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, 
Southey, Coleridge, and Sir Walter Scot 
were ardent admirers of Paltock’s feat of 
prose. 








The New 
L. ADAMS BECK 


Novel of Reincarnation 


THE WAY 
OF STARS 


A thrilling romance of adventure 
in modern Egypt and India based 
on the reincarnation of an ancient 
Queen. $2.00 


Also by L. Adams Beck 


THE NINTH VIBRATION. . . $2.50 
THE KEY OF DREAMS... 2.00 
THE TREASURE OF HO... 2.00 
THE PERFUME OF THE 
RAINBOW 


At All Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Str WILLIAM OSLER 
Age 63 


Two Volumes. Large 8vo. 
1442 pages. With two photo- 
gravure frontispieces, thirty- 
three halftone plates, and six the 
collotypes. The binding isblue W° 
cloth with gilt lettering. 


Price in a box $12.50 net 


man. 


At booksellers or from the publisher 





SIR WILLIAM 


"THE 


frien 
event. Osler’s profound influence pervaded the 
whole of the English-speaking world. His name 
was a talisman wherever medicine was taught, 
studied, or practised. The variety of his inter- 
ests, and his enormous powers of work, made his 
life a kaleidosco 
sible to read 
realizing that Osler was indeed a very great 


perhaps be even more struck than the profes- 
sional by the picture which the “Life” gives of 


OxForRD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


35 West 32nd Street 


The LIFE of 


OSLER 


By Harvey CUSHING 


ublication ot the Life of Osler by his 
and disciple, Harvey Cushing, is an 


of public activity. It is impos- 
pages of this book without 


It is not technical, and the layman will 


rofession as a whole. The secret of a 


erful life is unfolded in these pages. 
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THE FUGGER 
NEWS LETTERS 


Edited by Victor Von Klarwill 
Translated by Pauline de Chary 


The correspondence of the great 
Banking House of Fugger in the 
fifteenth century, forms the first 
European record of news gathering. 
All the outstanding events of the 
restless epoch were reported by in- 
telligent and credible eye-witnesses. 

$6.00 





GUGLIELMO 
FERRERO 


the greatest living Roman historian 
has written brilliant biography in 


The Women of the 
Caesars 


The women who helped shape the 
destinies of the Roman Empire, 
Livia, Julia, Agrippa’s daughters, 
Messalina and Agrippina, are pre- 
sented in an informal and vivid 
way. With many fascinating illus- 
trations. Rg 















































JULES J. 
JUSSERAND 


the distinguished French diplomat 
and scholar gives us a delightful 
new book 


The School for 
Ambassadors 


The accomplished diplomat has long 
proved himself no less brilliant as 
an author. He has written a new 
series of charming essays on diplo- 
macy and other things of which he 
is an acknowledged authority. 
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ARTHUR 
WEIGALL 


the noted Egyptologist, has writ- 
ten one of the most popular bi- 
ographies: 


The Life and Times of 
Cleopatra 


If you have not already read Ar- 
thur Weigall’s biography of the 
great Egyptian Queen, you should 
do so now when The Theatre Guild 
is producing Shaw’s “Caesar and 
Cleopatra.” Mr. Weigall recreates 
the whole background of the period 
and the principal figures. Illus- 

$5.00 
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MEADE 
MINNIGERODE 


the author of “The Fabulous 
Forties” turns again to early 
colonial days in 
Lives and Times 

_ Stephen Jumel, Merchant; Wil- 
liam Eaton, Hero; Theodosia Burr, 
Prodigy ; . and Edmond Charles 
Genét, Citizen, are rescued from ob- 


scurity with the author’s character- 
istic humor and charm. Iilus- 














trated. $3.50 
JOHN 
O’LONDON 


a well-known figure in English 
literary life gives aid to the stud- 
ent, teacher and writer with 


Is it Good English? 

All the problems in speaking and 
writing good English encountered by 
the average person are solved in this 
valuable reference book. .00 





MOLLIE PANTER- 
DOWNES 


the talented young author of “The 
Shoreless Sea” writes a new novel. 


The Chase 


With a fresh point of view coupled 
With virility and artistry, the youth- 
ul novelist tells an enchanting love 
story of a man who rose to the top 
only to find that “the chase” had 
Just begun. $2.00 





For sale at all booksellers, or at 
Putnams, 2 West 45th Street, 
just west of 5th Avenue 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York Londen 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Art 


LIFE DRAWING. By Georce C. Bripc- 
MAN. New York: Edward C. Bridgman. 
1924. 

In a large measure this volume may be 
considered as an additional collection of 
illustrations to the author’s “Constructive 
Anatomy”; but there is also considerable 
explanatory text on the general method of 
drawing the figure with reference to prin- 
cipal block masses turned or twisted in dif- 
ferent directions, on light and shade, on the 
alternation of rounded and angular sur- 
faces as in mouldings, and in details of 
the head and other parts of the figure. 
The book is interesting and suggestive, and 
will no doubt be widely used. What makes 
for Mr. Bridgman’s popularity as a teacher 
is exhibited in the striking emphasis and 
directness with which his ideas are “put 
across.” One can almost hear the “Ah’s” 
of the students as drawings similar to these 
are completed in the class room. 

At the same time it is a curious fact 
that one cannot imagine a real connoisseur 
of drawings ever wishing to add the orig- 
inals of any of these to his collection. It 
is probably due to the very fact that they 
are made to be so striking at the moment. 
They have little lasting quality. This is 
in line with the tendency of the artist to 
produce pictures with only the temporary 
exhibition in mind, to interest people who 
never look at anything attentively longer 
than five minutes. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that a serious student would not ad- 
here too closely to such drawings as models. 
One would fall into hopeless mannerisms if 
he did not at the same time study fine ex- 
amples of style to be found in the draw- 
ings of the great Renaissance and modern 
masters. 


Belles Lettres 


THE GOLD-HEADED CANE. By WIL- 
LIAM MACMICHAEL, M. D. _ Hoeber. 
1925. $3.75. 

Few books about doctors have had a 
success comparable to the vogue of Mac- 
michael’s, The work is now a century old, 
lacking just two years. Its appeal is per- 
ennial, it would seem, for this is the third 
reprinting of the present edition. England 
at this moment is thrusting upon us a “re- 
mainder” of an excellent edition of the 
same work. We snap up each lot as she 
sends them over. The book, as every fol- 
lower of the Appolonian art well knows, 
is cast in the form of five profitable and 
pleasant memoirs of the quondam possessors 
of the famous cane. Drs. Radcliffe, Mead, 
Askew, Pitcairn, and Baillie were men who 
deserved abundantly to be commended and 
memorialized in this conversable fashion 
and Macmichael was the fittest man in the 
realm to do it as it should be done, with 
address and a Georgian, spacious courtli- 
ness. ‘The cane, in his eyes, was the symbol 
of an important dynasty in which was 
vested the soundest traditions of British 
medicine. This edition of the ‘“Gold- 
Headed Cane” with the brief war-scored 
introductory letter by Osler and preface by 
Dr. Packard merits a favored station on 
the shelves of every medical library—bet- 
ter still, it should find lodgment among the 
winnowed few bed-side volumes of every 
physician. 


THE LITERATURE OF LETTERS. Se- 
lected and Interpreted by Joun B. 
OppyckE. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan. 
1925. 

To quote the opening sentence from the 
Epistolary Letter: “This book purports to 
furnish guidance for the study of letters 
written by gifted and noted people.” These 
letters are divided into eight different chap- 
ters, according to their chief point of em- 
phasis: Life and Letters, Letter Quality, 
Engagingness, Humor, Individuality, Re- 
straint, Movement, and “You” and “I.” 
Each letter is prefaced by a summary 
sketch of the author and the person ad- 
dressed and a brief explanation of its con- 
tents and epistolary qualities. Each chap- 
ter contains several pertinent exercises in 
letter writing; some of the letters are an- 
alyzed in a manner to disclose their singular 
gualifications. An adequate bibliography 
and index accompany the text. The book 
is attractively printed. 

Mr. Opdycke has been associated with the 
teaching of letter writing for many years, 
and his factual knowledge of the epistolary 
art and its vast literature are manifest 
throughout the book. He has used sound 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


judgment in regard to the number and 
quality of this selection. Most of the let- 
ters are written by men and women who 
were vitally connected with English life and 
literature during the last three centuries; 
several of the letters go back to Cicero, 
and a few are by prominent American 
writers. This manual should be of intrinsic 
value both to the mature admirer of well- 
written letters and to the young student of 
English composition. 


Srupies IN THE First Foro. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.85. 


MEN SrENn. By Paul Rosenfeld. Dial. $2.50. 


Biography 


LADY MARGARET, A MEMOIR OF 
LADY MARGARET BEAUFORT. By 
E. M. G. RoutH. Oxford University 
Press. 1925. $2.20. 

Mr. Routh begins his biography auspi- 
ciously: “It has been said of Lady Mar- 
garet Beaufort, ‘She was a gentlewoman, 
a scholar, and a saint, and after having 
been three times married, she took a vow 
of celibacy. What more could be expected 
of any woman?’” Then it becomes ap- 
parent that Lady Margaret was the mother 
of Henry the Seventh, who became King 
of England, in 1485, on the death of 
Richard at the Battle of Bosworth. It 
might be added that she was the head of 
the Lancastrian party, and as such was in 
a precarious position until Henry’s acces- 
sion ended the feud. Finally, Margaret en- 
deared herself to scholars through her dona- 
tions to schools, to the Church through her 
piety and her charity, above all the latter, 
and to the people at large through her 
beneficent influence over her son. This 
much Mr. Routh makes apparent; yet we 
cannot confess to an unflagging interest in 
the book from start to finish. There is 
an over-minuteness of description of jewels, 
book-covers, and dresses, with no compen- 
sating originality of either style or matter 
to justify great eulogy. One closes the 
volume with the feeling that though doubt- 
less “Lady Margaret was a gentlewoman, 
a scholar, and a saint,” yet that in none of 
these capacities could she have attained more 
than passing distinction. 


Economics 


EMPLOYES’ REPRESENTATION IN 
STEEL WORKS. By Ben M. SELEK- 
MAN, Russell Sage Foundation. 1925. 
$1.50. 

This is a highly satisfactory study of 
workers’ representation in the Minnequa 
Steel Works, operated by the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company in Pueblo, Colorado. 
In an industry as devoid of industrial 
democracy as the steel industry is, any step 
towards workers’ representation is a step 
nearer that democracy. However, since 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company pro- 
duces only two per cent of the country’s 
steel and since it is forced to keep in line 
with the basic wage standards of the in- 
dustry set by such powerful competitors as 
the United States Steel Corporation, the 
present plan is bound to prove far from 
satisfactory to the workers. 


Nevertheless, certain definite gains have 
been made under the plan. The men in 
the Minnequa Steel Mills were the first to 
secure the actual eight hour day. They 
gained an opportunity to participate in re- 
vising wage scales, a method of presenting 
and discussing grievances, and a greater 
security in their jobs. 

This is not a very great advance. Still, 
as Mr. Selekman points out: “When one 
looks at these accomplishments and then 
considers the methods of the United States 
Steel Corporation, one must conclude that 
at least in one small segment of the indus- 
try the wage-earners have been afforded an 
opportunity to have a voice in determin- 
ing conditions under which they must 
work,” 


Fiction 
ROADS OF DOUBT. By WILLIAM Mac- 

Leop RaINE. Doubleday, Page. 1925. 

$2. 

The simple test by which stories of this 
kind are to be judged should preclude all 
qualifications of merit except an affirma- 
tive response to the vital demand: “Is it 
intey&ting?” We are confident that Mr. 
Raine’s novel fulfils that essential in a 

(Continued on next page) 








Duutons 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS 





The George and 


the Crown 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
You will like it for the fine real- 
ity of its men and women; for 
the directness with which the 
story moves forward; for the 
rich and tender emotional qual- 
ity of its human passions. While 
you read you live in the lives of 
these young lovers of today 

Price, $2.00 

If you do not know her books 
you will find 


JOANNA GODDEN 
A brilliant portrait of an appeal- 
ing figure wonderfully appealing. 
THE END OF THE 
HOUSE OF ALARD 


A masterly picture of post-war 
conditions as they have touched 
the “squirearchy.” 

GREEN APPLE HARVEST 
Remarkable for its insight and 


cool grip on the facts of life. 
Each, $2.00 





POETS OF AMERICA 

By CLEMENT WOOD 
A survey which covers phases 
of American poetry never so ade- 
quately or so interestingly treated 
in a single volume. 3.00 

POEMS FOR YOUTH 

By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
A delightfully individual compil- 
ation of the best of such Amer- 
ican verse as will appeal to youth. 


$3.00 
FOURTEEN SONGS 


from 
WHEN WE WERE 


VERY YOUNG 
Verses by A. A. Milne. 
by H. Fraser-Simson. 
tions by E. H. Shepard. 
It is hardly conceivable that this 
could be more charming than the 
volume from which the verses 
are taken. Both are irresistible 


Music 
Decora- 


WHEN WE WERE 
VERY YOUNG 


from which these songs were 
selected may be had without mu- 
sic but with many more lilting 
rhymes and with the same de- 
lightful pictures. $2.00 


New Volumes of the 
Broadway Translations 


MORE’S UTOPIA with 
BACON'S NEW ATLANTIS 


in one volume edited with an In- 
troduction, Notes and Glossary 
by H. Goitein, and with 22 illus- 
trations by S. Langford Jones. 
$3.00 
MME. ve LA FAYETTE’S 
THE PRINCESS 


OF CLEVES 
Translated by H. Ashton with 
an Introduction. “A masterpiece 
of charming psychology and ex- 


quisite art,” says Lytton 

STRACHEY. $3.00 
BUDDHIST BIRTH 
STORIES 


(Jataka Tales) Translated from 
Prof. Fausboll’s edition of the 
Pali text by T. W. Rhys-Davids. 
New and revised edition by Mrs. 
Rhys-Davids. 3. 


New Volumes of the 
Bodley Head Quartos 
The Literary Review: “You must 
read Dutton’s Bodley Head 
Quartos to find that the past is 
really no bucket of ashes, but 
quite as pertinent and burning as 
today.” 
By THOMAS NASHE 
Pierce Penilesse his Supplications 
to the Divell (1592). $1.50 
By ANTHONY MUNDAY 
he English Romayne Life 
(1582). Describes the English 
exiles at the Papal court. $1.50 


Send for complete lists 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 
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measure as generous as that which his num- 
erous following have found in the twenty 
odd preceding volumes from his pen. His 
setting for the present tale is the Canyon 
country near Denver, and his theme is one 
of combat between leaders of “big  busi- 
ness” for control of a coveted railroad en- 
serprise. 


THE HOUSE WITHOUT A KEY. By 
Eart Derr_ Biccers. Bobbs-Merrill. 
1925. $2. 


Readers of “Seven Keys to Baldpate” 
will not be surprised to find in Mr. Biggers’s 
new tale ansentertaining story well told, 
with a dash of humor to give spice to its 
mystery, and a skilfully sketched in back- 
ground to lend glamour to its incidents. By 
setting his narrative in Hawaii Mr. Biggers 
has achieved a double purpose:—he has lent 
plausibility to the informalities of its epi- 
sodes and he has given it a jocular cast by 
his depiction of the transformation of 
Brahmin New England character under the 
insidicus influences of climate and beauty. 
His Miss Minerva, product of super-Boston 
culture, whose alarmed relatives send out 
her no less aristocratic nephew, John Quincy 
Winterslip, to rescue her from dangerous 
dalliance in dolce far niente Waikiki, and 
John Quincy himself, with his allegiances, 
his inhibitions, and his strain of the roam- 
ing Winterslip blood leading him on to 
adventure after adventure in his search of 
a clue to the murder of his uncle, Dan 
Winterslip, are more vividly realized char- 
acters than those that people the great ruck 
of mystery tales. Mr. Biggers has a nice 
turn for a humorous situation—the closing 
incident of his book is delightfully amus- 
ing—and he has discovered at least one new 
trick in the detective story writer’s bag. 
We find his Chinese detective a trifle wood- 
en, but he preserves a becoming modesty, 
and he shares honors in the end with an- 
other. Altogether an interesting tale. 


LUCKY IN LOVE. By BErRTHA RUCK. 
“ Dodd, Mead. 1925. $2. 

Bertha Ruck’s novels must have an enor- 
mpus vogue among~ sentimental working 
girls in London. If that is not the audi- 
ence for which she consciously—and suc- 
cessfully—writes, this reviewer misses a 
guess. “Lucky in Love” would do very 
well as a newspaper feature page serial, 
provided the journal in question has what 
is called a mass circulation. The manners 
of London society are revealed to the eager 
reader with just that savoir faire and in- 
timacy which so many adore. Marie Louise 
Threadgold, reduced to earning a living, 
does so by working in a beauty shop, 
Aphrodite’s. To earn a few extra pounds 
she accepts an offer to double for a young 
lady at a masked dinner and ball. The 
adventures of that night furnish the con- 
tents of the whole book, thereby satisfy- 
ing the demand of the readers already de- 
scribed for rapid romance. It should be said 
in commendation of this book that it is 
clean-minded. 


OLD HURRICANE. By Jutta A. FLiscu. 
Crowell. 1925. $2. 


This is the story of the struggles and 
sufferings, the sorrows and disappointments, 
the failures and successes of a poor family 
of settlers in Georgia in the days when the 
land was still being parcelled out by Colon- 
ial grant. “Old Hurricane” is the name 
of a particularly rich strip of land, which 
falls by chance in the hands of an amiable 
but incompetent young farmer and his no 
less amiable but capable wife; and the plot 
is concerned with their efforts to win a 
bare living from the soil, to resist a grasp- 
ing neighbor, and to bring their family 
comfortably to maturity. The story is told 
with sympathy and understanding, with an 
evident knowledge of rustic types and con- 
ditions, and with a clear although not ob- 
trusive portrayal of the background; and 
the book will undoubtedly prove entertain- 
ing to the reader who is interested in that 
type of narrative which, in recent journal- 
istic verbiage, is known as an “epic of the 
soil.” 


THE WESTERN SHORE. By CLarkson 
CRANE. Harcourt, Brace. 1925. $2. 


After reading this novel one is convinced 
of at least three things. First, that Amer- 
ican undergraduate life is a very sorry 
affair. Secpndly, that such life is still 
good material for several first rate books 
of an activist nature. And third, that “The 
Western Shore” is not one of those books. 

Mr. Crane is probably too near his story 
to benefit by the grace of perspective. 
Places, events, and people flatten out be- 


is not plot but episodes whose connection 
is merely chronological; not portraits but 
sketches, the instantaneous individual rather 
than the completely comprehended. These 
individuals do not so much react as impinge 
upon one another. Nor is their environ- 
ment in any sense a living protagonist. It is 
entirely geographical, one might almost 
say a back-drop, without life, without 
particular meaning. 

One does not expect to see life steadily 
and whole through a first novel. One 
does, however, expect to find revealed a 
fresh and vivid personality, that of the 
author. In this, Mr. Crane disappoints 
us. He fails to realize the tragedy or the 
pathos of the lives he depicts. It is per- 
missable that Mr. Crane should acquiesce to 
such lives. He is under no moral obliga- 
tion to protest. As an artist, however, he 
is under obligation to give line to his chaos, 
no matter how dull and meaningless that 
chaos may be. That obligation Mr. Crane 
has not fulfilled. 


WILD ASSES. By James G. DUNTON. 

Small, Maynard. 1925. $2 net. 

The publishers of this novel say that “it 
must be taken as representative of Amer- 
ican college life in general.’ They would 
have been more correct if they had said 
that the life represented was that of any 
American High School. About the book 
there is nothing characteristically collegi- 
ate. Students play poker, shoot craps, go 
on parties; they meet nice girls and girls 
who are not so nice; they are tempted and 
resist; they are tempted and succumb. 

All this the author points out as if it 
were something new, something exclusive- 
ly of this generation, something essentially 
collegiate. Yet these things might have 
happened to Octavus Roy Cohen’s negroes 
in Birmingham. Somehow you feel that 
it doesn’t matter much anyway what hap- 
pens to the ghost-like presences which move 
against the hazy background of Mr. Dun- 
ton’s book, that they are not as important 
as they or the author think. 

From this book, you do not get the im- 
pression of a sincere artist concerned in 
rendering an authentic cross-section of life. 
You think, rather, of the village cut-up on 
vacation from college, regaling pimply 
faced youths in the pool-room behind the 
barber-shop with tales of the wild doings 
of college boys. Then, into the village 
come the heroes of his tales, and lo, they 
are neither gods nor devils, but tin-horn 
sports apeing the ways of men of the world. 

Purporting to be a novel, “Wild Asses” 
trails off into a dull hybrid, part essay, 
part sermon. In handling material demand- 
ing dramatic treatment, Mr. Dunton balks 
at the scene. He appears to lack eclecti- 
cism; to be unaware of the dramatic mo- 
ment. The explanation is that he lacks 
fundamental training in composition. The 
writing is atrocious. 


NUMEROUS TREASURE. By Rosert 
KEABLE. Putnam. 1925. $2. 


Numerous Treasure is the name of the 
heroine of this story, of a beautiful Poly- 
nesian half-caste called by her dissolute 
Irish father after a brand of Chinese 
cigarettes. When Ronald Herrick, a young 
English poet, came to Naiau in the days 
before the war, he succumbed to its charm 
and fell in love with Treasure. After 
casting aside his life-long culture and hab- 
its to enter a new life with her, he found 
the past reappearing with the news of the 
war. Ronald returned to England, leav- 
ing Treasure as the mistress of the man he 
had visited. And when, four years later, 
Ronald came back he found Treasure dead, 
a victim of overwork during the “flu” epi- 
demic that had swept the island; and him- 
self returned to England and the life into 
which he really fitted. 

In spite of the fact that much of it is 
capably and even movingly written, some- 
thing prevents this novel from being suc- 
cessful. For one thing, it never rises above 
the level of fiction into the quickly recog- 
nizable level of life. Though neither too 
romantic nor too sentimental in actual treat- 
ment, it lingers in the memory (perhaps 
unjustly) a sentimental romance, as a story 
lacking the compulsions of reality. That it 
should happen in a far-away place is not 
of necessity responsible for this, since it is 
often easier to believe concerning what we 
have not seen and known than what we 
have. But in this case the romantic at- 
mosphere covers the reality of the people, 
and they come to grips with their problems 
behind a veil. 

Mr. Keable seems eager to knock on the 
head the pictures of the South Sea wn 
by Stevenson and Louis Beck; but he n&kes 
his own hardly more real and distinctly 
less charming. At the same time these pages 


the islands, and a good many of the descrip- 
tions—though pure description can never 
rise to atmosphere—have an authentic color 
and shape. The people are less convincing; 
and though one does not personally know, 
one can have one’s doubts about the islana- 
ers and the Chinese after encountering the 
American missionary, Silas Titus, whose per- 
sonality is about as credible as his prepos- 
terous “Yankee” diction. 


o 
Sixty-Four Niwety-Four. By B. H. Mottram. 


Dial. $2.50. 

Rocues AND Diamonps. By Selwyn Jepson. 
Dial. $2. 

Moon Harvest. By Giuseppe Cautela. Dial. 
$2. 

Tue Mitt or Many Winovows. By J. S. 
Fletcher. Doran. $2. 

Tue Witp Birpv. By Hulbert Footner. Doran. 
$2 net. 

BeroreE THE Dawn. By Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Doran. $2. 

Tue Princess oF ParapisE IsLanp. By Kenyon 
Gambier. Doran. $2. 

Orv Wine. By Phyllis Bottome. Doran. $2 
net. 5 

Aan. By E. F. Benson. Doran. $2 net. 


Tue Apventures oF Hayy Basa oF IsPAHAN. 
By James Morier. London: Dulau. 
Tue Lire AND ADVENTURES OF PETER WILKINS. 
By Robert Patlock. London: Dulau. 
Sea Horses. By Francis Brett Young. 
$2.50 net. 
Green Mansions. 
Marriep Ative. By Ralph Straus. 
Fircerprints. By Hunter Stinson. 
FRANKLIN WINSLOW KANE. 


Knopf. 
By W. H. Hudson. Knopf. 
Holt. $2. 
Holt. $2. 
By Anne Douglas 


Sedgwick. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 
THe Mansion House. By Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly. Century. $2. 


Nomap. By Paul Jordan Smith. Minton, 
Balch. $2.50. 

Inner Circre. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
Harcourt Brace. $2.50. 


JACQUELINE AND Four OTHER SrToRIES FROM 
THE Frencu. Minton, Balch. $2. 

Buppuist SHortT Stories. New and revised 
edition by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Dutton. $3. 

Sir Tuomas More: “Tue Uropia,” and Fran- 
cis, Lorp Bacon: “THe New ATLANTIs.” 
Edited by H. Goitein (Broadway Transla- 


tions). Dutton. $3. 
Tipetan Forx ‘Tares. By A. L. Shelton. 
Doran. $2 net. 


Face Carps. By Carolyn Wells. Putnam. $2. 

Tue Passersy. By Ethel M. Dell. Putnam. $2. 

Mrs. Dattoway. By Virginia Woolf. Har- 
court, Brace. 

Tuost DirFicutt Years. 
Small, Maynard. $2 net. 

Tue House oF Sec usion. 
Small, Maynard. $2 net. 

S1ImonN THE CoLDHEART. By Georgette Heyer. 
Small, Maynard. $2 net. 


By Faith Baldwin. 


By Marion Harvey. 


Miscellaneous 


OUR HARBORS AND INLAND WATER- 
WAYS. By Francis A. CoLiins. Cen- 
tury. 1924. $2. 

This is a rather dry account of the phy- 
sical development of our more important 
harbors and inland waterways. It has a 
wealth of description and is illustrated 
with numerous photographs. Moreover, 
—thanks to the assistance of Major Church, 
which is fittingly acknowledged in a fore- 


word—it is unusually free from the errors ° 


which generally accompany an interpreta- 
tion of technical problems into popular 
language. 

Lack of maps handicaps the descriptions 
of most of the harbors, though in the ex- 
cellent account of the Port of New York 
this is overcome. In the chapters on Canals 
this lack is particularly noticeable as their 
relation to the country at large and to the 
transportation lanes is their most important 
factor. 

Popular knowledge about each 
different means of transportation 
desirable as an aid towards the solution 
of this great problem of public interest. 
But each one, whether waterway, highway, 
or railway, should have its relation to the 
others clearly expressed, for as the coun- 
try has grown they have become more and 
more interrelated and interdependent. This 
phase the present volume does not touch. 


of our 
is most 


QuoTaABLE ANECDOTES. 
Knox. Dutton. $2.50. 

A HANpBOoK oF THE OuTDoor:. By Earle Amos 
Brooks. Doran. 

Tue Arctic Forests. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


Collected by D. B. 


By Michael H. Mason. 
$6 net. 


Tue RipperHaNp (Semi-Shorthand). New 
York: Corneil Ridderhof. Times Building. 
Domestic HANDICRAFTS. By Helen 
Murray. Pitman. 

PRINCIPLES OF EQUITATION. By Baretto de 
Souza. Dutton. $5. 

Country Liprary SERVICE. By Harriet 
Catherine Long. Chicago: American Library 
Association.. $1.75. 


Great Universiry Memoriats. University of 
"Chicago Press. 
Tue ELements or Cuess. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.25. 
Herepity 1n Nervous aNnD MeEnrTAt Disgase. 
Hoeber. $3.75 net. 
(Continued on page 734) 


By J. Du Mont. 
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Thoughtful People 


everywhere have found in The 
New Orthodoxy a satisfying 
resolution of their religious 
problems. This new revision 
of Edward Scribner Ames’ 
justly famous book is a fur- 
ther definition of orthodoxy, 
both new and old. Dr. Ames 
maintains that Christianity has 
entered into a new stage, and 
that a new orthodoxy, which is 
the preservation of the spirit 
of free inquiry, has come into 
the world. A new _ introduc- 
tion has been added with as 
interesting a group of defini- 
tions of religion as have ever 
been formulated. The New 
Orthodoxy (Revised Edition) 
by Edward Scribner Ames, 
$1.50, postpaid $1.60. 
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Religious Phenomena 


analyzed from the point of view 
of both structure and func- 
tion is the basis of George A. 
Coe’s handbook for the psy- 
chological study of religion. 
His book is an extensive ap- 
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paratus for the use of minister, 
student, and teacher. The Psy- 
chology of Religion. By George 
A. Coe. $2.25, postpaid $2.35. 
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What Lytton Strachey 
did for—and to— 


Queen Victoria 
What M. R. Werner 


did for—and to— 


P. T. Barnum 
R. F. Dibble 


has done to 


John L. Sullivan 


in his frank and revealing “intimate 
narrative” of this famous Americal 
character. 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN 











AN INTIMATE NARRATIVE 
by R. F. DIBBLE 


“A real contribution to Americal 
biography.”—The Independent 
$3.00 at all Booksellers 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ‘ 


Publishers, Boston 
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By the author of “Vindication” 


AN AFFAIR | 
OF HONOUR | 


By STEPHEN McKENNA |) 


| 

A story in the witty, | 

light-comedy vein that 
first carried Mr. Mc- 
Kenna into popularity. 
$2.50 at all Booksellers 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 

Publishers, Boston 
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Columbia Verse 


Edited by Cargill Sprietsma 
Pp. xvii + 132.- 16 mo. Boards. 
$1.90. 


Autographed De Luxe Edition $3.50. 
An anthology of verse published in 
undergraduate magazines of Colum- 
bia University from 1897-1924. In 
the preface Professor John Erskine 
discusses the qualities which dis- 
tinguish American college verse. This 
little book makes an ideal gift to a 
college friend at commencement. 

“A complete review exemplifying 
the work in poetry of Columbia 
students, among them being John 
Kendrick Bangs, William Aspenwall 
Bradley, Louis V. Ledoux, Babette 
Deutsch and Charles A. Wagner.”— 
The Boston Transcript. 


At Bookshops 
or direct from the publishers 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Press 











Two Popular Novels 
that are Nation-wide 
Best Sellers 


SOUNDINGS 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


[he Boston Herald says: 
“It is particularly grati- 
fying that ‘Sounding’ is 
climbing so fast and so 
far into popularity. It 
is undeniably one of the 
best first novels of the 
year, perhaps of many 
years.” $2.00 


THE LORING 
MYSTERY 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


The New York Times 
says: “It has about 
everything you could 
ask for, surprise, senti- 
ment, excitement, and 
some capable comedy.” 


$2.00 
For Sale at All Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 
BE EEE 


SE NEA aNd 
OSBERT SITWELL, 


like Henry James,” says the N. Y 
Times, “‘must be savored. . . 
Qne would like to meet with such 
a stimulating literary talent more 

n.’ And truly, each one of 

six stories in Triple Fugue will 
delight the palate—ranging as 

ey do from the ironic, tragic 
tale of two foolish old virgins, to 
ah absurd extravaganza of the 


Year 1948. 


TRIPLE FUGUE 


At All Booksellers, $2.50 


244 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


























In this space Mr. Huesscn 
names an important book 
every week. See it at any 
book store. 


What Nietzsche 














The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamMBerTon BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 


be addressed to Mrs. 








A BALANCED RATION 


THE MOrTHER’s RECOMPENSE. By 
Edith Wharton (Appleton). 


THE SPIRIT OF THE Hour. By Dal- 
las Lore Sharp. (Harpers). 


THE COLLECTED Poems or H. D. 
(Boni & Liveright). 




















C. O. M., Boston, Mass., charmed by 
“Quinney’s Adventures? (Doran), asks 
if there are other novels built around 
collecting, showing a real knowledge of 
the subject. 


HIS is the second novel by Horace 

Annesley Vachel to present the curio- 
dealer who figured in “Quinney’s” (Doran) 
a season or so since. He runs a shop fre- 
quented by famous collectors and each story 
in the series is concerned with some ob- 
ject of art. No wonder novels are made 
of such material: there is something ad- 
venturous in the very idea of such collect- 
ing, and the methods of it bulge with ro- 
mance. The great collections of England, 
how they figure in fiction! “A Voice from 
the Dark,” Eden Phillpotts’ latest crime- 
mystery story (Macmillan) turns on a 
collection of ivory carvings. Along with 
a story whose mystery is not in who did 
the crime—this is revealed by the picture 
on the cover—but in the means by which 
confession will be extorted, there is ex- 
pert information on old ivories. The larg- 
est and most varied collection in recent fic- 
tion is in “The Great House in the Park” 
(Duffield), whose author is at last re- 
vealed as Anna Robeson Burr. This col- 
lection keeps at the head of an excellent 
and well-sustained intrigue, and there is 
the same loving interest in bijouterie and 
furniture that there was in old books in 
her earlier “The House in Smith Square” 
(Duffield). “The Van Roon,” by J. C. 
Snaith (Appleton), takes place in a curio 
shop, but the proprietor is not so circum- 
spect as Quinney; the excitement is over 
an “old master,” and the interest is large- 
ly in the tricks of trade. “The Doom 
Window,” by Maurice Drake (Dutton), is 
so far as I know the only novel in the 
world based on stained glass; the hero, 
like the author, is an expert in making and 
judging it, and the plot hangs on a trick 
of forging “old” specimens. The most 
vivacious part, though, is the effect pro- 
duced on this young man by his first visit 
to New York City, where he comes as con- 
sulting expert and sees all sorts of life 
with eyes fresh from an English cathedral 
town. In all these there is enough techni- 
cal detail to make the book interesting for 
that, and not too much to get in the way 
of the story. 


C. L. W., Cleveland, O., asks for books 
that will “gently introduce him to the 
profundities of philosophy.” 


If it be that of the Greeks, “Greek 
Philosophy,” by M. E. J. Taylor, one of 
the World’s Manuals of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, is lucid and concise: in 138 
pages the student interested but as yet un- 
informed may get not only information, 
but the materials of understanding the broad 
outlines of thought from Thales to Plato. 
The little volume in Holt’s Home Univer- 
sity Library, C. C. J. Webb’s “History of 
Philosophy,” is as good a brief introduc- 










































A Sequence of Essays Addressed to 


Builders will welcome every attempt to raise 
the public taste for something better in hous- 
ing. This» book deals broadly with the whole 
subject of our everyday environment and its 
improvement on practical lines. Mr. Robert- 
son insists that ugliness is neither economical 
nor practical. 


176 pages, 25 excellent plates, demy 8vo. (6x9). 
$3.50 at your Booksellers or 


Brexer, c/o The Saturday Review. 


tory survey as the beginner will need. 
The inquirer says that the books “cannot 
be too elementary,” but then, philosophy 
does not come at all in words of one syl- 
lable. 

Of expositions of the thought of con- 
temporary philosophers, one of the most 
lucid is Thomas Flournoy’s “Philosophy of 
William James” (Holt). Bergson has been 
elucidated as often as Einstein: “Bergson 
for Beginners,” by D. B. Kitchin (Mac- 
millan) and J. A. Gunn’s “Bergson and 
His Philosophy” (Dutton) are some of 
them. But both these men had a briliiance 
and vitality of style that no simplifier can 
match. 

“A Reader’s Guide Book” has a chapter 
on the approach to philosophy for peo- 
ple of various temperaments and interests. 
This is a pursuit to which many call them- 
selves and few choose to keep on, but if 
these books just named catch the spirit 
of the student, he will find sign-posts mark- 
ing the way for several types of philosophy 
reading-courses in the R. G. B. 

N. T., Perth Amboy, N. J., asks for bio- 
graphical date on Edwin Muir. 


(S$ father was a farmer in the Orkney 
Hs Islands, where he was born in 1887; 
his schooling stopped with his fourteenth 
year, when the family moved to G lasgow 
and he became a clerk. Beginning with 
poems in the New Age, his prose aphor- 
isms in the same magazine were published 
in England and here as “We Moderns” and 
heralded by H. L. Mencken. In 1919 he 
became assistant editor of the New Age 
but soon gave up editorial work and went 
to live in Germany. “Latitudes,” a collec- 
tion of his critical essays, was published 
here by Huebsch last year, and his “First 
Poems” have just come from the same 
house. He now lives in Buckinghamshire, 
where he is continuing the official transla- 
tion of Gerhardt Hauptmann. 


G. L. B., New York City, sends as con- 
tribution to the list on Greek music, “The 
Study of the History of Music,” with an 
annotated guide to music literature, by Ed- 
ward Dickinson (Scribner), saying that the 
author says: “In spite of the labors of mod- 
ern scholarship, Greek theory remains a 
perplexing subject.” Among the books he 
refers to are the “Oxford History of 
Music,” vol. 1, Riemann’s “Catechism of 
Musical History,” “The Story of Nota- 
tion,” by Williams, Helmholtz’s “On the 
Sensations of Tone,” and for general 
views of the various aspects of Greek music 
the musical histories of Chappell, Nau- 
mann, and Rowbotham. 


N. H. R., A. and M. College, Miss., asks 
whether Henry Van Dyke’s “Humoreske” 
is poem, sketch or story, and where found? 
It is in the volume of short stories called 
“The Unknown Quantity,” by Henry Van 
Dyke, published by Scribner. 


(Continued on next page) 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 

Iam a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most of 
whom I have also dore expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have 
a special department for 
plays and motion pictures, 


The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58th Street 
New York City 
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Who Takes the Risk? 


HERE is great financial haz- 

ard in new or unusual books, 
all those 
books that you long to read— 
books that may sweep the coun- 
try, or may gather dust on the 
bookseller’s shelves. 


unknown, challenging 


Your bookdealer cannot stock 
heavily on these books, but he can 
supply them, through the instant 
service of The Baker & Taylor 
Company. We serve not one 
community, but the entire nation ; 
hence we can carry books which 
sell little in New York but are 
best sellers in San Francisco. 

Through its extensive market The 
Baker & Taylor Company is able 
to facilitate the 
worthy 


publishing and 
but little 
known as well as the best seller. 


selling of the 
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Points of View 


The Art of Writing 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 


SIR: 

Your formidable contributor Frances 
Newman lays it down that “from the year 
when ‘Persuasion’ was published to the year 
when “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel’ was 
published, no writer of English fiction seems 
to have believed that every word in a novel 
must justify its right to be written down, 
and that the justification must be a charm 
of its own, quite apart from its mere mean- 
ing.” 

I see in Miss Newman’s article a repeti- 
tion of the blunder which I encounter nearly 
every time I read newspaper criticism. That 
blunder consists of a complete unawareness 
of the fact that a good piece of work is 
integral. Coleridge says, “The organic 
form is innate; it shapes, as it develops, 
itself from within, and the fulness of its 
development is one and the same with the 
perfection of its outward form. Such as 
the life is, such is the form.” True it is 
that “every word in a- novel must justify 
its right to be written down,” but justifica- 
tion lies in the general idea of the book and 
general idea’s implications and not on “a 
charm of its own, quite apart from its mere 
meaning.” ‘This last phrase is quite astound- 
ing in its betrayal of want of any real 
appreciation of in what the art of writing 
exists. Science begins with measurement. 
So does the making of literature. 

“When a writer,” says Arnold Bennett, 
“conceives an idea he*conceives it in a form 
of words. That form of words constitutes 
his style, and it is absolutely governed by 
the idea. The idea can only exist in words, 
and it can only exist in one form of words. 
You cannot say exactly the same thing in 
two different ways. . . . An idea exists in 
proportion as it is expressed; it exists when 
it is expressed, and not before.” I quote 
from a book with a humble title: “Literary 
Taste and How to Form It,” a book that 
panjandrums pass by, but which is the best 
thing of its kind since Hazlitt’s essay “On 
Poetry in General.” So far from the 
“charm,” of which Miss Newman so glibly 
speaks, being “quite apart from its mere 
meaning,” it depends for its charm on that 
meaning, for “every word” that “justifies its 
right to be written down” is a judgment of 
identification or a judgment of relation. The 
very rhythm is a part of the meaning since 
bad rhythm means rhythm which fails to 
bring out the meaning . If there is an anal- 
ogy of sound (as opposed to rhythm) pres- 
ent, that onomatopeia is also part being an 
amplification of the meaning. There are 
of course those people who hold that there 
is “a charm of. its own” in mere sound and 
rhythm. But I doubt if they have analyzed 
the problem sufficiently closely. 


“Literature” is not “music,” and “music” 


is not “literature.” This little fact, like 
Goethe’s “Art is called art because it is not 
life,” is apt to be forgotten. The ‘“mean- 
ing” of music is not the “meaning” of liter- 
ature. In literature we have something 
explicit with those analogies of sound, 
rhythm, sight, etc., which are appropriate to 
that which is being made explicit and are 
part of it inasmuch they are inalienable and 
the meaning would not be fully expressed 
without them, Music exists, as it were, in 
the abstract. If we could put it into words 
it would no longer be music and insofar 
as it strays from the abstract (as often in 
the music of Richard Strauss) it ceases to 
be music. So with literature. The perfect 
sentence is the sentence which expresses the 
“meaning” with the maximum economy and 
suggestion. In achieving this economy and 
suggestion every kind of analogy is made 
use of. None of these analogies is really 
detachable or has “a charm of its own.” 
It is mere preciosity to consider that it has. 
The champions of this pious heresy usually 
attempt to knock their opponent down with 
“Twas brilig and the slithy toves, etc.” Here, 
however, we are discussing more particular- 
ly prose and the prose of the novel. In any 
event when “Twas brilig” has been lifted 
against me I have usually persuaded my 
opponent to lay aside this weapon in con- 
sideration of the fact that the real enjoy- 
ment of the sound values and the clash and 
slither of its consonants arises not from what 
these consonants are in themselves but from 
what they suggest—that is, from being (as 
it were) analogies to a meaning (different 
for each of us) that hovers just below or 
outside the range of consciousness, a mean- 
ing which is composed of the succession of 
nearly - brought - into - consciousness words 


which Carroll’s words-which-are-nearly- 
words-but-not-quite suggest. 


May I conclude by suggesting that Miss 
Newman has forgotten “Jane Eyre” (’47), 
“Wuthering Heights” (47), “Shirley” 
(49), “Villette” (’53) and Rossetti’s little 
romance “Hand and Soul” (’50). It seems 
to me that, despite the faults evident in 
some of these works, they are written 
by artists very conscious that “every word” 
must “justify itself,” not, I will say, “by 
a charm of its own, quite apart from its 
meaning,” but certainly by a charm or, as 
I prefer to call it, “a degree of appropriate- 
ness which produces beauty.” This is at 
any rate true of “Withering Heights” and 
“Villette? and “Hand and Soul,” books 
which contain some of the most superb Eng- 
lish prose ever written. I do not suppose 
that Miss Newman will grant Miss Mitford 
and Maria Edgeworth much quarter, but I 
should like to mention “Our Village” and 
“Helen,” albeit I do not insist on them. 


Yet for all this, there is a good deal in 
her earlier contention that “English fiction 
offers excellent evidence that we dissolved 
the political’ bonds with England just in 
time to escape the degeneration of its prose” 
if by “prose” is intended the prose of the 
novel. If it is not so intended, Miss New- 
man is confronted during the period ’18-’57 
by Hazlitt, Landor, Lamb, all of first-rate 
importance insofar as “charm” (degree of 
appropriateness which produces beauty) is 
concerned, and by such very considerable 
artists as De Quincey, Ruskin, Kinglake, 
Newman, Cobbett (yes, Cobbett!), Carlyle, 
Napier. 

But perhaps the “appropriateness” is not 
everything even in the novel. _ For, though 
of course this appropriateness is sufficient to 
preserve a fifth or sixth-rate from oblivion, 
there are several great figures who manage 
to survive with only a spasmodic gift of it. 
Let me introduce Smollett, Scott, Dickens, 
Samuel Butler (of ‘“Erewhon”), Hogg 
(“Memoirs of a Justified Sinner”), Jeffries, 
Borrow, etc., and finally, perhaps the great- 
est novelist England has ever possessed— 
Thomas Hardy. He has chosen to write 
in prose or it has been forced upon him 
by circumstance. This may account for 
some of the clumsiness. For he is by nature 
essentially a poet, and an epic poet. In 
conversation he told the present writer that 
he had “always wished to be considered as 
a poet.” I should therefore perhaps .alter 
the phrase “greatest novelist” to greatest 
epic poet since Milton. 

Yours truly, 


ROBERT NICHOLS. 


P. S.—Miss has forgotten 
Meredith’s father-in-law, Peacock, with his 
“Nightmare Abbey” (the same year as 
“Persuasion”), “Maid Marian” (1822), 
“Misfortunes of Elphin” (1829) and 
“Crotchet Castle” (1831). Meredith’s debt 
as a writer to Peacock is considerable. 


Newman 


Lee’s “King Edward”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review: 
SIR: 


| 
It is perhaps disappointment that causes 
me to write this letter; for I had hoped 
that The Saturday Review would lead the 
field of real American criticism in review- 
ing Lee’s “King Edward VII.” 


Mr. Schuyler’s paper is, of course, un- 
impeachable from a didactic point of view. 
For two columns it reads like a compressed, 
independent commentary on the Prince’s 
life and its narrow pedantry would seem 
more in order in the lecture room than in 
the pages of The Saturday Review. Not 
in all this space is there a line that can be 
construed as criticism. Finally, in the last 
column, we are told that “the student of 
international affairs . . . will find much 
new matter... .? The writer then goes 
on to labor a point about the author’s anti- 
Kaiser bias that was hammered by P. W. 
Wilson in his review in The New York 
Times. This and a mild chiding for fail- 
ure to include or explain the comtes gras 
about the Prince are the substance of the 
writer’s comment. 


It is idle, I think, to suppose that Amer- 
icans, such as The Saturday Review reaches, 
are not interested-in a biography of Brit- 
ain’s late king. Still less is it true that 
they are ignorant of his life and its signifi- 
cance in history. Why, therefore, the his- 
torical illumination? Why the academic 
attitude? Why the almost total absence 
of criticism? 


One might think that there is nothing to 
criticize but there is. J. E. C. Bodley, writ- 
ing in The Manchester Guardian, points out 
that the tone of the book is hostile to the 
Prince Consort and that the biographer is 
guilty of numerous inexactitudes, etc. But 
I think the maze of detail and the some- 
times deep incursions into the general his- 
tory of the period are more weighty ob- 
jections. , 

As biography Lee’s book is certainly im- 
portant and it is even more certainly a 
necessary if long, dull, and sometimes 
pompous introduction to the second volume 
which will surpass the first in import- 
ance and will doubtless throw considerable 
new light on the position and influence of 
the Sovereign in the government of the 
country. 


The publication during the last cen- 
tury of a considerable number of important 
memoirs augmented in no small measure 
our knowledge of constitutional theory and 
history. Bagehot, confessing his inability 
to crack the nut in which the political power 
of the Sovereign is hidden, wrote: ‘We 
shall never know, but when History is writ- 
ten our children may know what we owe 
to the Queen and Prince Albert.” The ob- 
servation remains true to a lesser extent of 
King Edward and King George, and Sir 
Sidney Lee should be able to lay the ghost 
of many rumors and tell us in his second 
book, as he has in the first, what Britain 
owes to King Edward. 

It is, of course, impossible to say where 
criticism should begin and where it should 
end, but it is important that it should do 
both. If, for example, Mr. Schuyler had 
discussed the significance, or the insignifi- 
cance, of this biography, had breathed a 
word about the author’s “heaviness” or 
given him credit for several remarkably in- 
teresting chapters on the Prince’s childhood, 
if in a word he had been discriminating and 
yet not hypercritical, I should admit that 
his paper was a review and was of some 
merit, utility and purpose, which I protest 
it was not. T. J. C. Martyn. 

New York 


The Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from preceding page) 

L. M. H., Runtington, W. Va., is fascin- 
ated by the Hippocampus Hudsonia or 
rather, as nothing could be fascinating 
under that name, with the sea-horse, and 
asks me whether that fantastic creature has 
figured in poetry or fiction? I have looked 
in vain: all I recall is certain airy pictures 
of F. S. Church in which mermaids were 
riding them. Is anyone else riding a sea- 
horse hobby? If so, let L. M. H. know 
And if anyone knows of a char- 
acter in English sporting literature who 
correlated all his with sporting 
events, such as his wedding day with the 
Derby, or of another named Sir Thomas 
Equinus, T. W. M., Detroit, would like 
to know about them. 


about it. 


dates 


( 


R. B., Jersey City, N. J., asks for books 
on Africa, fiction or otherwise. 


OOKS on Africa come now so fast 

that though I answered this question 
not long ago, there is already a new list 
from which to answer it again. ‘Wood- 
smoke,” by Francis Brett Young (Dutton), 
is still its best tale of psychic and other 
adventure, with the best ghost of the de- 
cade; “Pilgrim’s Rest,” his earlier novel 
(Dutton), belongs chronologically just 
after this. The most important addition 
to contemporary fiction with an African 
theme, however, the novel that goes deeper 
into human life and history than any other 
from there, is clearly ‘““God’s Stepchildren,” 
by Sarah Millin (Boni & Liveright). It 
goes through four generations of mixed 
blood in South Africa, and at such a rate 
of speed it makes all other family chronicles 
seem to mark time, yet there is no more 
hurry than in the Ghost’s walk in “Hamlet.” 
“Dominion” is a historical novel by John 
Presland (Stokes) about Cecil Rhodes, 
melodramatic and with a va*npire lady, 
but keeping close to details of the Jame- 
son Raid, and with Dr. Jameson as sec- 
ond gentleman. Olive Schreiner’s life is 
followed by “The Letters of Olive 
Schreiner” (Little, Brown) edited by her 
‘husband, §. C. Cronwright-Schreiner, and 
of the two the letters are more explosive. 
They are meat for the psychologist: one 
sees, among other things, why she took so 
kindly to the “dream” type of literary ex- 
pression. There is to be a new volume 








from Llewellyn Powys, to follow hig | 


“Black Laughter”; the name is to be “Skin 
for Skin” (Harcourt, Brace). “Help, 
Playground,” by Vera Simonton (Bren. 
tano) comes back into print because “White 
Cargo” has been said to derive from jt 
“The Little Karoo” (Doran) is the lates 
to appear at this time of writing: eight | 
tales of the plain in Cape Colony calleg 
“little” only in comparison with the vag 
“Great Karoo” to the north. The author, 
Pauline Smith, is introduced with enthusj. 
asm by Arnold Bennett: one at least of the 
stories, “The Pain,” ranks with the beg 
coming from England. She is a doctop’s 
daughter, born and brought up on the 
veldt. 

D. R. M., Columbia, Mo., suggest Susan 
Glaspell’s “The Verge” as an expression. 
istic play for the list of D. G., Po 
Ore., “the strangest and yet truest m : 
play I have read in a long time.” 

in a whisper, for I am almost afraid tg 
start the rush that I did before, I tell H, 
C.. W., Washington, D. C., that the mag 
who originated the “Shelfless Library” is 
Dr. William P. Baker, of the Syracuse 
Post Standard, Syracuse, N. Y., from whom, 
for a dime, one may get slips to paste in 
your book asking the recipient to pass it 
along to someone else when he has read it, 


i 


The New Books | 


(Continued from page 732) 


Poetry 


PROFILES FROM HOME. By Evunice 
TiETJENS. Knopf. .1925. $1.50. 
Poetry, the behaviorists insist, is an in. 

discretion in youth, and thereafter a sign 

of mental arrest. Mr. Emanuel Carnevali, 
in baiting editors here, used to counter with 
the assertion that man’s progress in time 
was from adolescence downward. Which 
ever way truth lies, it is fairly certain that 
some poets fail, in a lifetime of effort, to 
equal an early, unstudied poem. Eunice 

Tietjens (Mrs. Cloyd Head) is apparently 

a case in point. Her “Profiles from China” 

contained vignettes of picturesque charm, 

but somewhat calm in tempo. Her new 

“Profiles from Home” is filled with that 

horror of ugliness and disorder which is, 

perhaps an inevitably sensitive and respon. 


sible affirmation of beauty. Yet that first” 


volume, “Body and Raiment,” and partic. 
ularly “The Bacchante to Her Babe,” has 
an unforced lyrical rapture that does not 
seem to have been repeated in the later 
work. “The Bacchante,” according to re- 
liable authority, was written at the age of 
eighteen. 

The title, of her new book, of course, 
commits Eunice Tietjens to the réle of 
spectator of life, rather than its antagonist, 
face to face. The Chinese sketches adapted 
themselves, in subject, to such non-coépera- 
tion. One could, after all, share, in honesty, 
only the two dimensions of manner and 
circumstance in that alien scene. Those pit 
tures of Chinese dandies, strange customs, 
and the compact little tragedies of the 
expatriated, rootless whites, carried) 4 
wealth of suggestion, for all their flat 
ness. The poet conveyed much in saying) 
little. Curiously enough, on her own Soil 
Eunice Tietjens gives little in setting down 
much. 


The following segment from “Albuquet 
que” is fairly typical: 

This is a railway station, set in the destrh 

It is not a bad building, designed in ear 
mission, with an Indian pueblo attachid 
for show. 

The transcontinental fliers drop off tote 
ists here. h 
The intention may be of a bald, stripped 

style, almost unaccented. Its effect of d& 

scriptive representation may consort exactly 

with Eunice Tietjens’ purpose. One may 


not like it, but one may not quarrel with ity 


It is, however, possible to question the semi, 
of a too personal sneer. Satire is clean 

detached and hard; it hurts and heals. ‘ 
sneer is a boomerang. ‘To find the cheap 
and tawdry, merely, even in the cheap 

tawdry, is, perhaps, straightforward, but 
not very startling. And the cost is 100) 
great, as witness “Sunset from Brookly® 


worshipful beauty, and it almost 

away into singing perfection. The observe 
is brought into the thing, spoiling the 
cadence, and blurring the fantasy with 
after-thoughts. It would seem to be- 
penalty for writing these clever, maliciow 
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“Hell's 
: wal By FREDERICK 
<a it J4LE OF McALENNEY LIBRARY 
5: cig PSE lbrary of the Rev. Panl F. MeAlen- 
y called ney of Hartford, Conn., with additions, 
the vast comprising choice standard sets of American 
author, and English authors, collected sets of first 
enthusi, (editions, tare first editions, illuminated 
t of the manuscripts, and autograph letters and au- 
the best thors’ manuscripts, were sold at the Ameri- 
doctor's fan Art Galleries April 14 and 15, 616 
on the [lots bringing $575777- The highest price, 
$4,100, was paid for an exceptionally fine 

t Stem fourteenth century illuminated manuscript, 
presionl «Missale Romanorum, cum Calendario,” 


gritten in bold gothic characters in black 
and red, 377 leaves of pure vellum, 230 
” miniatures, thick folio, full contemporary 


fraid’'s stamped calf over heavy oaken boards, 
tell H, Venice, circa, 1370. 

he man § Other interesting items in this important 
rary” ig yale and the prices realized were the follow- 


ing: 
1 whom, fF Alken. The Sporting Repository, with 


paste in) Hoolored plates by Henry Alken and others, 
Pass it §igyo, half morocco, London, 1822. First 
read ity edition of this short-lived periodical. $550. 


| f Apperley (C. J.). “The Life of a Sports- 
man,” colored plates by Henry Alken, royal 
gyo, morocco by Zzhnsdorf, London, 1842. 
First issue of the first edition. $400. 

Audubon (J. J.). “The Birds of Amer- 


ica,” 500 colored plates, 7 vols., royal 8vo, 


e | The World of Rare Books 


M. Hopkins 


cloth. 
volume. 


Fine set, all first editions but, one 
$280. 

Egan (Pierce). “Real Life in London,” 
colored plates by Henry Alken and others, 
56 original parts in 33, 8vo, London, 1821- 
22. Rare first editions in weekly parts as 
published. $510. 

Emerson (R. W.). “Friendship,” mod- 
ern illuminated manuscript, 8vo, jewelled 
levant morocco by Sangorski and Sutcliffe, 
London, 1910. $475. 

Harte (Bret). “Writings,” 19 vols., 8vo, 
three-quarters morocco, 1896-1903. Au- 
thor’s autograph edition. $340. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). “Writings,” 22 
vols., 8vo, three quarters morocco, Boston, 
1900-1905, Author’s edition. $330. 

Illuminated Manuscript. ‘“Historiaux de 
la Bible,” manuscript of the French school, 
fifteen century, 2vols., royal folio, many 
beautiful miniatures. $3,100. 

Jonson (Ben). ‘Workes,”? 2  vols., 
small folio, levant morocco by Reviere, 
London, 1616-1640. First collected edi- 
tion. $375. 

Kipling (Rudyard). “Writings in Prose 
and Verse,” 27 vols., 8vo, morocco by 
Zehnsdorf, London, 1897-1910. Macmil- 
lan’s edition de luxe. $450. 

Scott (Sir Walter). Complete Works, 
Waverley Novels, Poetry, Prose, and Dra- 


AT THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 

PORTING and historical colored plate 

books; first editions of Shelley, Dickens 
and Thackeray; manuscripts of Mrs. 
Browning, Mark Twain, Stevenson, and 
Thackeray, with other rare and valuable 
books from the libraries of Mrs. William 
A. Taylor of this city, and Andrew D. 
Baird, 2d, of Brooklyn, with additions, were 
sold at the Anderson Galleries, April 13 
and 14, 393 lots bringing $29,544.50. The 
star lot proved to be a Stevenson manuscript 
of 9 pages, “Robin and Ben; or, the Pirate 
and the Apothecary,” which brought $2,000. 
The two sessions were well attended and 
many of the rarer lots fetched high prices. 

A few of the more important lots and 
the prices realized were the following: 

Apperley (C. J.). “The Life of a 
Sportsman,” colored plates by Alken, royal 
8vo, original cloth, London, 1842. First 
issue of the first edition. $700. 

Surtees (R. S.). “Jorrock’s Jaunts and 
Jollities,’ colored plates by Alken, 8vo, 
cloth, London, 1843. Second edition by 
first with Alken plates. $650. 

Browning (Elizabeth Barrett). Manu- 
script of “Julie; or, Virtue,” 1s5pp. 4to, 
written when the poet was ten years of age. 
$390. 

Burney (Frances). ‘Evelina,” 3 vols., 
12mo, original calf, London, 1778. First 
edition. $480. 

Clemens (S. L.). Manuscript of “The 
$30,000 Bequest,” 81pp. 8vo, in morocco 
binding. $1,000. 


Westmacott (W. M.). “The English 


don, 1840-41. Author’s presentation copy 
with inscription. $305. 

Goldsmith (Oliver). “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” 2 vols., 12mo, contemporary 
calf, Salisbury, 1766. First edition. $925. 

Gray (Thomas). “An Elegy wrote in a 
Country Church Yard,” 4to, polished calf, 
London, 1751. Second edition. $200. 

Hudson (W. H.). “Fan,” 3 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, London, 1892. Used library copy 
of the first edition. $430. 

Keats (John). “Endymion,” 8vo, levant 


by Zehnsdorf, London, 1818. First issue 
of the first edition. $365. 

Masefield (John). ‘Salt-Water Ballads,” 
1z2mo, buckram, London, 1902. First edi- 
tion of the author’s first book. $155. 

Meredith (George). ‘Poems,” 12mo, 
cloth, in case, London, 1851. First edition 


of the author’s first book. $125. 

Cruikshank. The Scourge, with colored 
plates by George Cruikshank, 12vols., 8vo, 
morocco, London, 1811-16. Complete set 
in good condition. $850. 

Stevenson (R. L.). “The Pentland Ris- 
ing,” 12mo, wrappers, Edinburgh, 1866. 
First edition of the author’s first publication, 
$240. t 

Thackeray. “Vanity Fair,” 20 parts in 
19, 8vo, original wrappers, London, 1847- 
48. First issue of the first edition, a few 
advertisements missing. $1,000. 


A rare collection of clippings represent- 
ing a complete newspaper history of sixty 
years of the New York stage, beginning 
with Edwin Forrest and Charlotte Cush- 
man in 1880, will be placed on exhibition 
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ti Br ctiayo edition "fee ini ties matic Writings and books containing con- Spy,” colored plates by Cruikshank, Row- at the New York Public Library early in 
ee 3 1 (S. L.). “Writings,” 1 tributions by Scott. Finest collected set landson, and others, 2 vols., royal 8vo, May. This exhibition wiil include hun- 
=> — ities ieee b gf poem ever offered at public sale in this country. levant by Zzhnsdorf, London, 1825-26. dreds of volumes collected by the late 
| ae , —— i First edition with suppressed Rowlandson Robinson Locke of the Toledo Blade and 
irnevali, York, 1922. $285. Thackeray (W. M.). “Floret et Zephyr,” plate. $300. will be supplemented by rare miscellany and 
He with Dickens (Charles). A collected set of the folio, original wrappers, London, 1836. Dickens (Charles). ‘Master Humphrey’s memorabilia of long forgotten “first nights” 
Waal Christmas Books, 5 vols., 12mo, original Rare first edition. $750. Clock,” 3 vols., royal 8vo, morocco, Lon- loaned from other sources. 
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hat first!” - = — 
| al BARGAIN OFFERS ‘ FOR — edition Conrad’s Tales of , FRENCH BOOKS, Old and New, unusual GERMAN BOOKS—Removal sale; building 
mes ‘mrest. Ex-library copy, cover waterstained, un- out-of-the-way editions in stock or imported. wming d ; 6 Se 
loes not BOOK LOVERS, Collectors and Readers in cut, clean. Price $45. First edition Darwin’s Mail orders promptly filled. hebbideniie, so tiaee ‘“— — pong Are ane — 
re later } general find pleasure in visiting our shop, where Origin of Species. Loose, but clean, uncut, $20. Architectural and’Reference books bought. The eee, Se a a ee ae 
y to re Ba clean, well-selected and richly varied stock Parker Sherwin, Edgecliff, Spokane, Wash. French Bookshop, 561 Madison Ave., at 56th, eS SS ae 
age of Hof books in all branches of Art, Science and SPECIALISTS oe BOOKS ON EVERY PHASE of American 
Literature is offered at reasonable prices. Courte- History; genealogy, local history. Catalogs om 
Cours, # oui and intelligent service. Correspondence so- WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for LANGUAGES request. The Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 
role of litited. Catalogues issued. Dauber & Pine, fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- 34th St., New York. 
— Inc, 83 Fourth Ave., New York. Telephone | Where in the world. Suggestions for reading GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
aca Stuyvesant 1383 based on individual needs or wishes made with- Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- ‘ 
-OOpera- i out charge. Circular without obligations. The ville, Va. SEND FOR CATALOGUE of most inter- 
honesty, Arnold Company, Equitable Building, Baltimore, esting books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 
ier and EXCHANGE your undesired books for de- Md. Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
jose pit § tired ones. Write for terms. Your book wants . a a ¥s oe” kong Rpogay sad 
. ° > 
customs § will be promptly attended to. Brussels Book THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book s oP : h ‘ Dictionari 
of the 114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- French, Spanish, Alphagams, 30c. Dictionaries, CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
; Eichange, 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. : : bbalah $1.98. Languages, 8 West goth, New York. . e Ho 
ried) a cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The ‘Kabbalah, ton eae w » oe. York. 
. flat. The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, ay Bookshop, to West 47th St., New ror 
it RARE EDITIONS The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- GENERAL ITEMS 
saying gions, Ancient Civilization, Mythology, Folk- CODE BOOKS 
wo RARE BOOK CO N St., New York lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
g down Sites : F ” 99 anae. Tis nail _ of-print, new and contemporary. BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post ST NG 
d r in old historical books, Christian Sci- ee - free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable- 
ence literature, old laws, autographed letters. SEXOLOGICAL LIT E Descriptive Greenwich Village Book Shop, 4 Christopher : 
buquere Catalogues furnished. Circulars Free. American Library Service, Dept. St., New York City. Spring 8516. Codes you want, remember that Desinger ocile 
103, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. them for every purpose. Right in price and 
> deserh, : th A quality—guaranteed correct. S. R. Bensinger 
an FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— TO READ RARE OR UNUSUAL BOOKS —— AA wy apo 65 " pars Co. (Est. 1887), 17 Whitehall St., New York. 
attached ¥ First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest it is no longer necessary to buy them. Persons ee ee ee ee Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Green 
of cultivated tastes are now able to read and second-hand books. Books also bought. ad 
Catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West A ; 6989. 
ne A 42d St. New enjoy, at small expense, literary treasures 
f fours +» New York. hitherto available only to individual collectors. MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books ms 
si — Limited editions, Biography, Curiosa, Anthropol- of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, BOOKS FOR WRITERS 
stripped, FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 26%  snaing ‘Trandietiony Paste. When — criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
of de fine condition. Books, Prints, P mmes and — one oe eee oe profession. Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
e ! Ritisraphe ied % = Ae ag 's Esoterika Biblion Society, 45 West 45th St. BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 
ne may: Pe See y Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
‘oil aad about Walt Whitman. Good Literature at JUST _ISSUED—Catalogue of Books on MAX i “emg bay peeresiec a and Publication of their Work. naan Places 
sense. Moderate prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. Ox- Sports, Fishing, Hunting, Shooting, Ships and NEW YORK. Be endl: vocasag to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
- \ o York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- lee oe ‘ 
and. ford Books Shop. Alfred F Goldsmith, 42 the Sea, and other outdoor books. Sent on re : ‘ ‘ : . h Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
ean Lexi P- - Goldsmith, 4 quest. Frank C. Brown, 44 Bromfield St., Bos- ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather $2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
mgton Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the ton, Mass. and carry the best collection of good books for nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 





Sparrow. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
ty teresting catalogue of Books: from 15th to 2oth 
: tury, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 
ltr 


RARE BOOKS and Modern First Editions. 
gues gratis. Antiquarian Book Company, 


Stratford-on-Avon, England. 
NE 


DULAU & COMPANY, Ltd., 34, 35 and 36 
i Baret St., London, W. I.—Latest catalogues, 
POR free on request. 124, English Literature 
Pages); 125, Botany (5,000 items); 126, 
ME Books, privately purchased from the library 
pe Rev. Lord de Mauley and other sources. 




































WRITERS’ SERVICE 





LITERARY RESEARCH. Writers—Don’t 
hamper your creative talents! Let us do the 





digging. Data furnished for articles, essays, 
and lectures. Manuscript typing, editing, and 
criticizing. Translations. Reasonable rates. 
Southern Literary Bureau, Box 1035, New Or- 
leans, La. Dept. S. 

STORIES, PLAYS, ARTICLES expertly 
typed. Hourly stenographic service. Low rates. 


Highest references. 
side Drive. 


Miss Gilfoyl, 456 River- 
Cathedral 4720. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Our stock is most complete. Send for 
catalogue stating language desired. Schoenhof’s, 
387 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








the intellectual reader. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalogue of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Opera Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 





BOOKS IN CLOTH, selected from the 
shelves of N. J. Bartlett & Co., 37 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass.—Catalogue number 72, April, 
1925. Write for our latest catalogue. 





MOLNAR’S HUSBANDS AND LOVERS, 
$2.00; Moore’s MEMOIRS OF MY DEAD 
LIFE, $2.75. Gotham Book Mart, 51 West 47th 
Street (Bryant 5812). 


a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Man- 
uscripts ‘revised, typed, advice as to markets. 
Explanatory leafiets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (former Editor, The 
Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 





OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, ete. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liaphile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania 2986. 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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Famous 
Praisers of 
the Nymph 





Heywood Broun 


The genial and keen critic of the N. Y. 
World says: “I think The Constant 
Nymph is the best novel which I have 
read in ten years.” 


Edna 
Ferber 


The author of So Big, last year’s “best- 
seller,” was quick to praise this year’s 
sensation by saying, “I like it enorm- 
ously.” 
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William Lyon Phelps 


Keen critic and famous professor of 
Literature at Yale, was one of the first 
te recognize The Constant Nymph as 
this year’s great novel. “I congratu- 
late you upon publishing it,” he quick- 
ly wrote. 














Laurence Stallings 
The author of “What Price Glory” 


was one of the first enthusiastic 
praisers of The Constant Nymph, say- 
ing, “I haven’t read a half-dozen stories 
in a year with the crackle of wit and 
depth of tenderness of The Constant 
Nymph.” 


The 
Constant 


Nymph 











Ties 
M argaret Kennedy 


At book- 


stores, $2. Doubleday, Page &£ Co. 



















The Phoenix Nest 


T= gray rectilinear city etched on the 
dulled silver of a sunless sky, stamped 
glaring white on the burnished brass of a 
bright day, massed in stippled gold against 
a high blue night,—this great mailed 
dragon-worm of a city that crawls coruscat- 
ing along its peninsula between two rivers, 
impaling the clouds with towers and gnaw- 
ing underground in a maze stranger than 
any ever fashioned by grand-daddy Dedalus, 
—this multi-windowed city of garish reflec- 
tions and stunned wonder offers us many 
enchantments; nor least among them is the 
increasing number of its small temples to the 
written word. 

We do not refer to libraries, though, 
aside from the large public library and its 
many branches, there are now innumerable 
lending libraries in all sections of the city. 
We mean the bookshops to which so many 
of these smaller libraries are adjunct. 
Through whatever district you chance to be 
passing it seems that just around the corner 
some attractive nook in some building is 
made gay by the ingeniously designed and 
colored covers of the new books, crammed 
vividly with contemporary fiction, biog- 
raphy, history, and the continuous chronicle 
of adventure. 

Downtown, off Church Street, for in- 
stance, one can easily locate that delightful 
off-shoot of the McDevitt-Wilson store, a 
most individual bookshop and lending li- 
brary tucked away upstairs, on a side street. 
On Eighth street, where once alone the 
Washington Square Bookstore bloomed, it 
is now neighbored by the Penguin Bookshop, 
with the Unicorn on the other side of the 
street, and another vivid literary dispensary 
just across Sixth Avenue and around the 
corner on Christopher. Fare from the west 
side to the east on Eighth past Wanamaker’s 
and you find yourself in an enchanted re- 
gion of second-hand stores with tables of 
books out on the pavement all along lower 
Fourth Avenue—this for a reminder, pro- 
viding you have failed downtown to tryst 
with the second-hand bookstores on Vesey, 
Barclay, or Ann. The old Ann Street 
Bookstore run by the Mendozas has especial 
flavor. It is there, or upstairs in Thoms & 
Eron’s on Barclay, that you are likely to 
find especial treasures. The elevator, rising 
to the latter eminence of odd volumes, is— 
or has been, in our own peregrinations— 
manipulated by a lean and saturnine indi- 
vidual of much mystery, and the stairs crook 
quaintly and are dark and odd. 

Uptown near the Grand Central Station 
there is, of course, the Sunwise Turn and 
the region above Forty-second Street attracts 
with the shops of Laurence Gomme, the 
Brick Row, the Neighborhood Bookshop, 
and so on. Straying as far as the beginnings 
of the Park you can go east on Fifty-ninth 
into another curious and delightful neigh- 
borhood of the second-hand. And there is 
always Brentano’s midway of the lower ave- 
nue off Madison Square, a caravanserai of 
books of which all the new and smart little 
bookshops somehow seem the fantastic off- 
spring. 
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SEA 
HORSES 


by FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


I recommend, without reservation of any kind, Mr. Young’s dis- 
tinguished work to American readers. He tells a good story and 
he tells it well. He knows strange parts of the world, the sea, the 
tropics; he knows men and women and he writes a beautiful prose. 


While writers have always been enthusiastic in their praise of his 
novels—Frank Swinnerton, Rebecca West, Walter de la Mare, Hugh 
Walpole, J. C. Squire, to mention only a few—Mr. Young is by no 
means a “novelist’s novelist.’”’ I publish this tale of the sea and 
Africa, the best he has yet written, in the firm conviction that our 
great novel reading public generally can no longer afford not to buy 
the books of Francis Brett Young. 


2nd large printing, $2.50 at all bookshops. 


We have, naturally, named but a very 
few in our casual survey. A new bookshop 
directory of New York is badly needed. 
A thorough bookshop canvass of the city, 
accomplished by some entertaining writer 
would uncover rich material. The multi- 
plicity of places where books are sold cries 
for a complete classification; and in this 
classification such odd comers as, for in- 
stance, that of Liggett’s drugstore in the 
Grand Central, where the 25c. and soc. 
counters have occasionally yielded us rare 
spoil, should not by any means be forgotten, 
—nor Womrath’s, in the same great edifice, 
Womrath’s lending library, the Alexandria 
of novel-consuming commuters! Except 
that you may, on the other hand, be a Long 
Island commuter—and then, of course, you 
will patronize the Doubleday-Page Book- 
shop in that vast and echoing aisle leading 
from Seventh Avenue into the grand rotunda 
of the Pennsylvania Terminal. 

It takes much more than mere love of 
literature and the possession of esthetic 
sensitiveness to establish a new bookshop. 
We say advisedly “establish,” not “start.” 
Like every other shop, a bookshop is sub- 
ject to the iron laws of supply and demand. 
Problems of location, rental, overhead, turn- 
over, and so on, are as onerous in this as in 
any other retail business, These material 
details must be grappled with and the ad- 
ministrators of the shop must also possess 
themselves continually of ali information 
possible in regard to their stock. It comes 
down to intensive reading and highly intel- 
ligent “browsing.” The force of any other 
retail store does not face the same problems 
in stock-renewals. Even the clothing stores, 
furnishing the latest fashions, are not con- 
fronted with the multiplicity of entirely 


new, different, and individual products that 
the bookshop attempts to sell. And pub. 
lishers’ salesmen can furnish, in general, by 
little really helpful information. Some fey. 
titles perennially sell themselves. But both ty 
anticipate and properly to direct the publie 
taste in the matter of its yearly reading, the 
demand upon the bookseller is really foy 
almost all the forethought, insight, alert 
discrimination, assiduity, and Vivacity of 
which the human mind is capable, 

The bookshop has in its keeping (not » 
wax too intent upon this subject) a veritabl, 
cure of souls. Somewhere in an odd corner 
is the book that holds the phrase that You 
—or I—will always remember, the wor 
of someone that will sink into your spirit. 
or mine—to fructify beyond prophegy, 
Somewhere on the shelves your hand, gy 
mine, will fall upon a volume in which 
there is (as it might be) the key to a dog 
against which the soul has bruised itself time 
and time again,—some window to ney 
wisdom, some sudden prospect of peace, Qy 
else there leaps from that book .a lively 
spark that can kindle even dead ashes, 
faint from the pages rings (faint as tha 
fabled horn in the Pyrenees) the beseechj 
trumpet of our true destiny. It is marveloy 
what a book may hold! 

In the marketplace they sell bread ang 
meat that men may live, and adornments for 
the body and comforts of the flesh. By 
among the merchants are those who wil] 
sell you a sword, or a torch, a phylactery, 
or a banner, all immaterially wrought. They 
sell you these in what are apparently mere 
cut and bound sheafs of printed pages 
But if they had a device—these bookseller 
—we think it might well display thos 
“hypocritic days” of whom Emerson singy 
who, “like barefoot dervishes,” bore dig. 
dems and faggots in each hand. 


W. R.B. 
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“A bully story, just as ‘The Owls’ House’ was.” 
—Herschel Brickell, N. Y. Eve. Post. 


HIGH NOON 


“Mr. Garstin, who leaped last year into the front rank of 
story-tellers with his stirring “The Owls’ House’ continues, in his 
new book the spine-tingling adventures and hair-raising escapades 
of the redoubtable Ortho Penhale. 
Mr. Garstin draws his characters with skill and sagacity.”— 
Herschel Brickell, N. Y. Eve. Post. .2nd Large Printing! 


By Crosbie Garstin 


. . . Red-hot adventure. ... 





“One of the best of living romance writers.”—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 





Herald-Tribune of 





Fifth Large Printing 
“A whale of an adventure story,” says F. F. V. in the N. Y. 


THE OWLS’ HOUSE 


and selects the story from the two hundred read during the year as 
“one of the eleven books that have interested me most.” 











Publishers 


Each, $2.00 at all bookshops. Boxed together as a set, $4.00 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


New York 
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WASHINGTON 


IRVING, Esa. 
by George S. Hellman 


One of the most romantic figures in American 
letters, Irving has never before been portrayed 
in a really adeq biograph 
important and hitherto unpublished material 
disclosed by Mr. Hellman seems likely to 
make this a standard book. 

Illustrated with old engravings, facsimiles 

of Irving’s letters and manuscripts 

sketches by himself. 


Introduction by John Galsworthy 


For the first time this ftiovel, generally con- 

ceded to be the late W. H. Hudson’s greatest 

work, is available in a really fine edition. 
One of the Borzoi Classics. O&avo, 
cloth, stamped in gold, gilt top, $3.50. 


vy. Now much 





$4.00 


by W. H. Hudson 








ALFRED A. KNOPF « ; 
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